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A PERFECT 
HOME 


When You Build 


Edited by Marshall Reid. A comprehen- 
sive selection of successful houses, mod- 
erdte in cost, chosen from the work of 
leading architects all over the United 
States. Every type of house is included: 
with many floor plans, complete descrip- 
tions, cost estimates. George Nelson, well- 
known architect and writer, fully discusses 
such problems as selection of site, founda- 
tions, windows, doors, roofs, etc. 400 strik- 
ing photographs of exteriors and interiors. 

Large Size. $4.00 


DESIGN FOR 
DECORATION 


Edited by Ina M. Germaine. The work 
and ideas of many original decorators, this 
book will help you plan your entire home, 
a single room, or a striking detail of it. 
Explains new and interesting ways to use 
antique and modern furniture, lamps, sil- 
ver, glass, china,’ rugs, wallpaper, fabrics 
and the new plastics. More than 350 pho- 
tographs of effective interiors. 

Large Size. $4.00 


A GARDEN 
FOR YOU 


Edited by Thomas C, O’Donnell. A com- 
plete manual for garden building. Prin- 
ciples on general planning guide the gard- 
ener on choice of garden, location, plant- 
ing fundamentals, year-round care. Here 
is expert advice on the best annuals, peren- 
nials, shrubs, vines, hedges, trees, etc. In- 
cluded are unique charts for easy selection 
of varieties recommended by leading pro- 
fessional growers. Nearly 400 superb, 
helpful illustrations. Large Size. $4.00 


A TREASURY 
OF ANTIQUES 


Edited by Robert Medill McBride. This 
introduction to the selection of antiques 
will yield dividends and diversion for 
many years to come. By supplying the 
basic knowledge to make a start, it forti- 
fies the urge to collect beautiful things. A 
pageant of wide variety, ranging from 
Georgian highboys to Chinese teapots, it 
shows precisely how to enhance the charm 
of your home. Illustrated with about 350 
photographs, invaluable for reference. 
Large Size. $4.00 


SEE THESE Beautiful BOOKS 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
OR CLIP THIS COUPON Now!—> 
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4 BOOKS to HELP YOU MAKE 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 
116 East 16th St. € 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me the book(s) checked 
below. Price, $4.00 each. 
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THE CATHEDRAL IN MEXICO CITY 


. MEXICO’S CHALLENG 
O THE FUTURE 


by Richard A. Yahraes 


The Avenida San Juan 
de Letran is typical of 
the modern thorough- 
fares in Mexico City’s 
business section. 


European 


European 


EZEQUIEL PADILLA 


Mexico’s outstanding advocate of inter-American 
solidarity, Ezequiel Padilla is now presidential can- 
didate of the Mexican Democratic Party. 


ES can 


De Palma from Black Star 
PRESIDENT CAMACHO AND EX-PRESIDENT CARDENAS 


Both candidates for President of Mexico in the July 7 elections are 
members of President Camacho’s cabinet. He is seated here, at the 
left, with ex-president Cardenas, one of the ablest and most pro- 


De Palna from Black Star 
MIGUEL ALEMAN 


gressive chief executives Mexico has ever had. 


The war accelerated progress in Mexico 
more than anything in its history. Few 
Americans realize how much that country 
achieved during the last six years and what 
it is now planning to assure its future well 
being. In a land which has struggled so 
long and so tragically for security and free- 
dom the developments described in the fol- 
lowing article are more deeply moving than 
any social changes in countries that have en- 
joyed the benefit of modern civilization. The 
author began his journalistic career as a 
special student of Latin American affairs. 
After Pearl Harbor he became information 
aide for the American Republics Division of 
the Department of State. There he worked 
on El Guardia, the magazine published by 
our government to tell our allies in the 
Western Hemisphere about life in the United 
States. He is again in Mexico where he 
gathered the material for this illuminating 
and timely article. 

Editorial Note 


PREWAR TRAVEL folders use to say: 
“Tn colorful Mexico, old dwells side by side 
with new.” Mexicans of 1946 disagree. 
They are convinced their homeland is going 
modern. 

Big changes have occurred below the Rio 
Grande in the past five years, they hasten to 
tell you, and even bigger events are just 
around the corner. 

Travelers may wonder. Certain contrasts 
they spot in today’s Mexico indicate only too 
clearly the persistence of the past. 

A shop window along bustling Avenida 
Madero in Mexico City displays flagons of 
Tabu, Chanel No. 5, and other of the world’s 
costliest fragrances. Near the entrance stands 
a girl holding a shawl-wrapped baby. She 
outstretches her hand to beg a few centavos. 

And over there, rising from that corner lot, 
do you notice the streamlined new steel-and- 
glass apartment building? Look closer. In 


its shadow huddles a hut of rusty sheet iron 
and cardboard—“home” for a family of five, 
with their goats grazing on weeds nearby. 

Can it be that America’s next-door neigh- 
bors—these amiable people who have slum- 
bered so long.in the sun—are really awaken- 
ing? 

“Your question is worded unfairly,” says 
a Mexican economist, smiling a little. “We 
Mexicans have been awake—partly, anyway 
—since 1810, when the small-town priest, 
Hidalgo, sounded the cry that made us free 
of Spain. And we have been really wide 
awake, you might say, since the Revolution 
of 1910, when we began giving the poor a 
slice of their homeland. But nothing—noth- 
ing in our history—has pushed us ahead so 
much as the past five years. Ever since the 
war—” 

“Ever since the war—” 

The phrase is heard all around Mexico. 

“Total war” hit the United States of Mex- 
ico far differently than it did the United 
States 'of America. From 1941 to 1946, the 
once-leisurely southern land was jerked and 
jolted. The rhythms of its economic and 
industrial life—its very ways of earning a 
living—were speeded to a rate they might not 
have achieved in twenty-five years of peace- 
time. 

In the front windows of Mexican living 
rooms no service stars shone. True enough, 
thousands of bronzed lads named Gonzalez 
and Martinez, living in our border states, 
marched for Uncle Sam, and their record— 
especially in the Spanish-speaking Philip- 
pines—disproved the old myth that “Latins 
are lousy fighters.” 

Mexico, however, did most of her fighting 
—by United Nations request—right in her 
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Presidential candidate Aleman has the 
backing of organized labor and the 
powerful Mexican Revolutionary Party. 


Steinheimer from Pix 


VINCENTE LOMBARDO TOLEDANO 


In addition to being the leader of the Confedera- 
tion of Mexican workers which is similar to the 
ClO, Vincente Toledano is also director of The 
Worker’s University in Mexico City. This institu- 
tion, which is one of Mexico’s important progres- 
sive educational projects, has nearly a thousand 
students and is subsidized by the University of 
Education 


erst rope n 

PROPAGANDA FOR LITERACY 
Posters play an important part in Mexico’s nation 
wide campaign for popular education. This poster 


reads: ‘‘Progress is built on education. Industry 
must cooperate in the construction of schools.” 


own backyard. Groaning, puffing locémotives 
hauled hundreds, thousands of creaking 
freight cars north to the United States bor- 
der. In those first dark Allied years of ‘ 
little and too late,” Mexican minerals flowing 
into Detroit and Pittsburgh and Buffalo 
helped turn the tide. Hard-pressed Allied 
strategists. rediscovered what their geography 
textbooks had told them: that modern Mex- 
ico paces the world in output of silver, is 
second in critically-needed antimony and 
molybdenum, third in lead, fourth in mer- 
cury, fifth in strategic zinc, sixth in gold. 
Spurred by the war’s demands, all Mexico 
hung out the “Help Wanted” sign. Bare- 
foot peasants who had never been farther 
from their own acres than the nearest village 
market trekked to war jobs in Mexico City 


- 


and Monterrey. Thousands of back-country 
men were hurried by Pullman to the United 
States—guests under a special good-neighbor 
arrangement—to maintain railroad track- 
beds. They lived frugally and sent home 
money orders. 

Twenty-centavo pieces began to jingle in 
overall pockets. Even with entire families 
sharing a room, workers’ housing grew 
scarce, and yet scarcer, as the government 
desperately slapped on-price ceilings. 

Families whose pré-war Sunday treat had 
been a stroll through wooded Chapultepec 
Park and a sojourn at the soft-drink stand, 
began indulging their taste for refresco every 
day in the week! One bottling company 
doubled its profits in a single year. 

Soon, however, the little people of Mexico 


Matiz from Guillumette 
BILLBOARDS IN THE CAPITAL 


In its more blatant form Mexico’s modernism man- 
ifests itself in huge billboards devoted largely to 
the advertisements of moving pictures. 


THE NEW MILITARY HOSPITAL 


The new Military Hospital in Mexico City is one 

of the numerous splendid symbols of Mexico’s de- 

termination to give the benefits of modern medical 
science to her people. 
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discovered a joker in their new war pros- 
perity. An old country proverb declares “If 
the skies rained gold, only the rich would 
have buckets.”—And sure enough, before 
long prices had skyrocketed until only the 
wealthy could afford to do more than look in 
the windows of shops which contained the 
luxuries that had fled south as a result of 
price control. 

A story of pinched pocketbooks and tight- 
ened belts for 21,000,000 people is told by the 
general price index for Mexico during the 
giddy war years. Setting faraway, “normal” 
1934 at 100, for comparison, prices sky- 
rocketed from 157 in 1940 to 326 in 1945. 

After Mexico could no longer pay for im- 
ported shirts and dresses, it did not resort 
to ration books; it simply remembered its 
own cotton fields. In abandoned mills, ma- 
chinery was patched up and oiled—some of it 
forty years old, much of it unused since the 
~ boom of World War I. 

Smoke from hundreds of factory chim- 
neys began filtering over the land in the 
“scarcity years” following Pearl Harbor. 


= ~~ BUILT UNDER THE DICTATORSHIP 

Like all dictators, Proferio Diaz, who ruled Mexico for nearly half a century, 

loved the grandiose and the pretentious, He built this National Theater at a 

.. tremendous cost but it never successfully served the purpose for which it was 
designed. Today it is the capital’s Palace of Fine Arts. 


“Hecha en Mexico’—‘‘Made in Mexico’— 
_ became a mark of national progress. Tinned 
sausages, “Vienna style, absolutely as good 
‘as the imported product,” crackers packaged 
to imitate closely American-made “Ritz” and 
“Crax” biscuits; all sorts of preserved trop- 
ical fruits, even pork-and-frijoles, “‘Boston 
style,” appeared on grocery shelves. Proc- 
essing food is now Mexico’s second biggest 
_ business. 
War was kind, also, to airways. They 
spread over the rocky republic like water- 
melon vines. Residents of out-of-the-way 
_ towns were offered an air-shopping service 
- in Mexico City. Morning newspapers de- 
livered by air began reaching the hinterlands 


the same day. From 1943 to 1944 traffic on 
Mexican planes exactly tripled. 

Mexico-at-war found some of her most 
unlikely industries leaping ahead—movies, 
for example! Axis films were being imported 
by Argentina; Uncle Sam figured that a good 
counter-attack would be to boost the pro- 
democratic Mexican films. Down by fast 
airplane went United States cameramen, cam- 
eras, miles of film—the gifts of the United 
States Office of Inter-American Affairs to 
Mexico’s overwhelmed and grateful little 
Hollywood, 

Using “left-overs,’ ingenious Mexicans 
even contrived to sponsor a building boom 
—right during the thick of the war, when a 
resident of the United States would have 
needed a permit from three Washington agen- 
cies to build a two-car garage! 

The “left-overs” were surplus steel from 
that Pittsburgh of Mexico, Monterrey, plus 
a second material, too humble to be needed 
by United States war plants—domestic Mex- 
ican cement. 

Visit any once-peaceful residential neigh- 


Guillumette, Ine. 


borhood in Mexico City this spring, and you 
can hear the result. The sunny streets echo 
with the staccato barks of compressed-air 
drills, as new two- and four-apartment homes 
rise at every hand. 


Stucco fronts in soft pink or green, 


wrought-iron grillwork and plentiful bal- 


conies denote the Spanish Moorish type of 
building, stronghold still of the “best fam- 
ilies.” Young married couples and most for- 
eigners rush to rent apartments in buildings 


‘of the style called “international modern,” 


with curved corners and entire fronts of 
glass, several years in advance of the occa- 
sional glassed-in living rooms still considered 
daring in the United States. Mexican archi- 


tects suffer from no lack of imagination—two 
houses are rarely alike in styling, arrange- 
ment of balconies, placing of grilled gate- 
ways, or in the soft pastel tints of their ex- 
terior walls. 

Behind its barred balconies, the easy-going 
Mexican home ‘life, cast in the centuries-old 
Hispanic pattern, has not changed much by 
the year 1946. But all the way from the 
doorstep to the downtown office building, new 
excitements are to be sensed. 

This new exhilaration—as yet unchron- 
icled by the tourist booklets—is partly a re- 
sult of the wartime hypodermic administered 
to Mexican wages, Mexican industry, even 
the Mexican pace of living. But there is an- 
other cause: the presidential election in July. 
In its outcome, most Mexicans consider them- 
selves very personally involved. - 

Flying southward toward Mexico City 
over the Sierra Madre range, you may notice 
on a peak here and there what look like huge 
white letters. That is exactly what they are.. 
Traveling by auto or train, you can make out 
what they say. 


Hancock from Black Star 
BUILT UNDER THE REPUBLIC 


Mexico's modern business buildings make effective use of steel and 

concrete. They are indicative of the tremendous progress made in 

private construction in the past decade at a cost exceeding $275,- 
000,000, an immense sum for a traditionally poor country. 


“A-L-E-M-A-N,” announces a_ whole 
mountainside near Monterrey. Farther south, 
near Saltillo, another peak proclaims in white- 
wash: “Coahuila Con Aleman.” The Party 
of the Mexican Revolution, now the Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party, or P.R.I., seems 
to have managed to reserve most of the choice 
mountains for its candidate, Miguel Aleman, 
the young, dapper wartime Minister of In- 
terior. 

In cities and towns, on the other hand, 
many a street car, many a wall is tagged with 
a sticker picturing “Padilla, Candidate of the 
People”—placed in behalf of Ezequiel Padilla 
by the new Mexican Democratic Party. 

In publicity, however, Aleman, candidate 
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TOWARD A NEW AGRICULTURE 


The revolution in agriculture represents one of the most significant changes taking place in 

Mexico. It is a slow and laborious task to teach seventy-five per cent of the population new 

ways, but trained agronomists, irrigation systems and modern machinery are making brilliant 

progress. Cultivation of poor soil by oxen and wooden plows gave Mexico the lowest agricul-. 
tural productivity per acre in the world. 


of the P.R.I. and affiliated smaller parties 
has the best of it. Ride the decrepit buses 
and you will see a sign admonishing you to 
“Vote with the bus drivers for Aleman.” Go 
to the floral market where the bereaved of 
Mexico City purchase five-feet-high funeral 
wreaths, and you will notice, crowning the 
display of sacramental flowers, the solemn 
assurance, in letters billboard-high: “The 
Florists’ Union of the Mexican Republic 
Supports Aleman.” 

For this election, special ballots are being 
prepared, to require the voter’s signature, and, 
at the polls, his counter-signature. Never- 
theless, some fraud is to be expected—even 
as in certain wards of Jersey City or Chicago 
or latter-day South Philadelphia. 

Both major candidates are speaking at 
monster rallies all up and down the land. 

Most Mexicans hear both sides and assume 
that Aleman will win. He has the support 
of organized labor—including labor’s chief- 
tain, the complex and inscrutable Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano—and he is backed by the 
traditionally victorious Mexican Revolution- 
ary Party, and by the administration in power. 

Besides, the suave Padilla, correctly or not, 
has become identified with wealth, with “the 
owners.” 

Both men are of excellent background. 
While Aleman was chalking up a noteworthy 
record as judge, senator, governor of the 
state of Veracruz, and member of incumbent 
President Avilo Camacho’s cabinet, Padilla, 
as Camacho’s foreign minister, was making 
headlines around the Hemisphere as a cham- 
pion of inter-American solidarity and the 
good-neighbor policy. 

Neither candidate is a fool, so both have 
been careful to hail the aims of the Mexican 
Revolution. Yet today it is Aleman who 
has the Revolutionary Party’s official sup- 


port, while Padilla’s foes resoundingly chas- - 


tise him as “a paladin of the reactionaries.” 

On the other hand, as the opposition candi- 
date, Padilla may be expected to reap a har- 
vest—perhaps a very “strong harvest—of 
“protest votes,” protests against high living 
costs, against graft, against all the inevitable 
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unpopular acts of the party in power. 


Behind young Aleman, however, the Mex-- 


ican voter sees the solid figure of a Tarascan 
Indian—Mexico’s mighty New Deal presi- 
dent of the 1930’s, Lazaro Cardenas. When 
an opposition leader blasts the “corruption” 
or the “tyranny” of the P.R.I. and its fav- 
orite son, Aleman, the average voter assumes 
the opposition really is taking a sideswipe at 
the great radical, Cardenas. 

No president speeds redistribution of his 
land’s riches without stirring deep fires of 
enmity. The old-time foes of Cardenas, 
“that man in the White House,” extend their 
hostility to Aleman. 

Whoever wins, Mexico’s next president 
will find his work cut out for him. The Re- 
public’s millions are asking embarrassing 
questions. 

They want to know why—although their 
North, like our West, is a cattle-and-cowboy 
empire—they have had to pay as high as 
eighty-two cents a pound for prime beei 
steaks? And why, they ask, is wheat flour so 
expensive that many city dwellers have had 


FASHION SHOW 


The latest models from New York’s most fashion- 
able designers are shown regularly in Mexico City. 


De Palma from Pix 


to skimp on the beloved white bread, dough- 
nuts and sugared pan dulce that they have 
come to prefer to the old-fashioned corn- 
meal tortillas of the country? Why did eggs 
reach eighty-two cents a dozen last fall— 
placing them.as much out of reach of Mrs. 
Juarez as eggs at four dollars a dozen would 
be for Mrs. Smith of Main Street, U. S. A.? 

And aside from empty stomachs, awakened 
Mexicans ask other questions: What about 
disease? And illiteracy? 

Already, modern Mexico is finding the 
answers. In the war year 1942 an official 
pushed a button—and an immense dam began 
channeling the waters of the Rio Yaqui. To- 
day, the green of springtime carpets a vast 
area of Sonora, a state formerly as barren 
as was its U. S. neighbor, Arizona, in the 
days before irrigation. One year later, Mex- 
ico inaugurated its own TVA—EI Palmito, 
on the Rio Nazas in Durango. Next came 
El Azucar—to harness the waters of the Rio 
San Juan in the parched state of Tamaulipas. 
~ For the future, the National Irrigation 
Commission budgets an annual 387,000,000 
pesos—about $80,000,000—so that one day, 
perhaps, Mexican farmers need not sit de- 
spondently beside their bony, panting dogs in 
the desert sun. 

But until more desert can be turned green, 
Mexico is in a tight spot. Shall she con- 
tinue importing wheat, corn, sugar, lard from 
foreign harvests to feed her children—or ° 
shall she teach her farmers to get fuller use- 
of the precious eight percent of her land 
which is now arable? 

Part of her answer is a score of agricul- 
tural colleges, scattered over the republic. 
Their two thousand annual graduates go back 
to the land and teach their neighbors to toss 
out medieval farming techniques which have 
made Mexico’s yield-per-acre one of the low- 
est in the world. 

If they are to revolutionize Mexico’s farm- 
ing, the college graduates need tools. In this 
too the government has taken direct action. 
As modern farm machinery becomes avail-_ 
able, a central warehouse and administrative 
office will distribute it among the seventy-six 
percent of Mexico’s people who are farmers. 

As for the necessity of foreign imports, 
Mexico felt especially keenly the irony of 
having to shop abroad for’ corn—the very 
maize which her own Indians domesticated’ 
from wild grasses centuries ago. So the 
other day when a five-year-long experiment 
of the Mexican Department of Agriculture 
came to harvest, Mexicans were impressed. 

“A new, magnificent grain of maize has 
been produced by scientific cross-breeding,” 
the farmers were told. ‘Called Celaya No. 
2, it is suited to almost all the varied soils 
of our land. It will produce at least one— 
under best conditions, four—tons per hec- 
tare.” Packets of the promising new 
“Celaya No. 2” went out to many farms in 
time for this spring’s planting. 

But what about areas which simply will not 
produce? To show the King of Spain what 
Mexico looked like, Cortes crumpled a piece 
of paper in his hand. Many of these rugged 


mountains and parched slopes respond no 
more to the most modern techniques of culti- 
vation than they did to the wooden plow of 
Cortes’ day. From such tracts, farmers at 
last are being helped to beat a strategic re- 
treat. 

One day in 1942 the plan was hatched. 
President Avila Camacho looked from his 
railway coach at Indians trying to harvest 
food on the barrens of El Mesquital. The 
president shook his head slowly. When he 
returned to the capital, he gave orders. To- 
day Mexico is on the eve of a mass trans- 
planting of human beings, Ethnological 
studies have been made. The government 
concedes that old folk will prefer to remain 
rooted to even the most inhospitable home 
earth. But young couples are being offered 
a chance to leave the worst of the desert areas 
for greener pastures—and help reap Mexico’s 
fuller harvests. 

The green pastures? They are, simply, hun- 
dreds of square miles of forest—considered 
waste by past generations, who never both- 
ered to clear them. Sanitary squads now are 
at work in some of these areas, felling trees, 
digging drainage ditches, fighting malaria. 
In April the secretary of agriculture, Marte 
R. Gomez, scheduled an official tour of the 
areas which soon are to support thousands 
of sowers of the soil. 

Yesterday the Republic, in its desperate 
need for foreign exchange, kept only enough 
of its annual crops to allow subsistence for 
most of the population—the rest of each har- 
vest became raw materials for foreign fac- 
tories. Now the farm economy is becoming 
integrated into a working arrangement with 
native industry. It pays. 

Few people think of Mexico as a rubber 
country, yet the war taught the republic a 
lesson and today her production of rubber 
has become second only to that of Brazil. 
Hevea trees have been planted on experi- 
mental farms. Guayule rubber, once a weed 
over northern Mexico, is being cultivated in 
straight rows. Even the wild castilloas trees 
have been tapped. 

And Mexico’s industry, which once waited 
upon every new shipment from the East 
Indies, at last has a domestic supply of rope 
and binder twine. The source? Henequen 

~ 52,500,000 pesos’ worth yearly—from the 
territories of Yucatan and Campeche. 

Mexican-grown castor beans are producing 
high-grade oil for factory wheels. And all 
the cotton which the irrigated Laguna area 
can grow is absorbed by mills in Saltillo and 
Monterrey. 

Almost as much as the searing sun and old- 
fashioned ways of tilling the soil, disease has 
been a third check on Mexico’s productivity. 
Tradition and nature seem to conspire to- 
spread sickness among Mexico’s humble. 
However, bright spots lighten the bleak pic- 
ture. To spread health knowledge, medical 


graduates now are required to practice at 
(Continued on page 32) 


-FOR THE RAILROAD WORKERS 


The Railroad Workers’ Union, one of 

the most powerful and well organized 

in Mexico, built this light airy, well 

equipped modern hospital for its 
members. 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Gallow 


A NEW HOUSING DEVELOPMENT IN MEXICO CITY 


The new residences in the section known as Reforma Polana are typical of the Spanish Moorish 
types of houses many of the wealthier Mexicans prefer. 


AT AGUA CALIENTE 


Breckenridge from Black St 


Agua Caliente, so close to the California border, is a favorite resort for Hollywood celebrities. 
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Chinas evoes of clearing 


by Arthur 8S, Postle 


Photographs by Alexanderson from Guillumette 
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AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHENGTU 


THE BLACK DAYS for China were the late 
thirties. It was then that Japanese bombers 
laid waste to the great seaport town of Nan- 
king. Reporters covering the story told of 
the devastating bombings and the terrorizing 
of the Chinese civilians. But they missed one 
of the greatest human interest stories of the 
war. They missed the story of the profes- 
sor and the cow. 

On the campus of Central University in 
Nanking, during one of the early heavy Jap- 
anese raids on that city, a Chinese professor 
gazed thoughtfully out of the window of his 
study. His glance shifted from the ruins of 
some of the buildings over a campus cut 
through with improvised anti-aircraft de- 
fenses, and to a small shed, which yet re- 
mained untouched. 

Inside the shed, he knew, was Blossom, his 
pure-bred cow. Blossom was the professor’s 
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At Chengtu in the far western part of China students and professors spent nine long years in virtual exile. So much did the Chinese government esteem 


learning that all teachers and students were exempted from military service. Today the universities in exile are returning to their original campuses. 


pride and joy. An agriculturist, he had de- 
veloped her from the best stock available, and 
had cared for her solicitously as for a mem- 
ber of his family. Now—the Japanese were 
coming. 

The professor was not normally a man ot 
action.’ But today was different. Today 
dawned education’s greatest test in China. 
The professor turned from the window and 
gathered a double armful of his most valued 
books. These he took to the shed and care- 
fully placed in a large wheelbarrow. Over 
the books he laid a few clothes and on top of 
the clothes he put a sack of meal. 

This grain was to be Blossom’s mainstay on 
the one-thousand mile trek over China’s 
rocky, barren hills, a trek ending only when 
the professor, his cow, his books—and his 
students—were safely transplanted to a new 
campus at Chungking! 
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COLLEGE PRESIDENTS IN EXILE 


The presidents of five of the refugee universities are gathered here to discuss educational prob- 

lems. They are from left to right Lincoln Dsang of the West China Union University; Edgar Tang of 

Cheeloo University; Wu Yi-fang of Ginling College; Mei Yi-pao of Yenching University and Chen 
Yu-Kuang of Nanking University. 


The story of the professor and the cow, 
now legendary, is one of a score of such inci- 
dents which featured the amazing tenacity of 

education in China when it was faced with 
apparent destruction. Literally sixty thou- 
sand scholars afoot blazed new trails over 
war-torn China to build new foundations for 
- their ivory towers of learning. 

Scholars became’ virtually refugees for nine 
long years. Confucius said, “The scholar who 
cherishes the love of comfort is not fit to be 
deemed a scholar.” The ancient sage set up 
a harsh standard, and the modern Chinese 
student has felt the sting of the epigram, but 
he has measured up gloriously. When col- 
leges were razed by the Japanese invader, or 
evacuation was forced, students and faculty 
were undaunted. They gathered such clothes, 
papers and books as they could readily carry 
and began the long trip to the interior. Some 
of these universities had to shift two or three 
times (one made six moves), an unparalleled 
performance in the history of education. 

The figures show the record. There were 
108 prewar institutions of higher learning, 
with over 40,000 students and ten thousand 
faculty. In 1941-42 there were, amazingly, 
nearly sixty thousand students. Ninety one 
of these institutions were occupied, damaged 
or destroyed by the Japanese. Aside from 
other devastating effects, the financial losses 
‘were staggering. National Central, for in- 
stance, estimated its loss at $3,383,400; Na- 
tional University of Peiping at $1,922,217; 
University of Peking, $1,502,871; and Na- 
tional Sun Yat-sen University at $6,638,964. 
These figures can be multiplied many times 
in the scores of ruined colleges. 

Over eighty colleges were moved from 

_ their original locations. A typical example of 
relocation and amalgamation is that of South- 
west Associated University in Kunming. The 
campus, with three thousand students in five 
colleges of arts, science, engineering, and 
teachers, is outside the ancient city wall and 
within a short walk of the Burma Road. It 
now is composed of the former Tsing Hua, 
Peking National and Nankai, of Tientsin. 

_ The journey from Tientsin to Kunming (cap- 
ital of Yiinnan province) is over two thou- 


sand miles. It took from six weeks to three 
months to cover that distance by boat, truck 
and on foot. Most of it was done by walking 
—with resultant bruised and blistered feet. 
The Japanese bombed the newly-formed 
Southwest in 1941, leaving some craters on 
the campus to attest their visit. Hua Chung 
College, at Wuchang, was moved to Kweilin, 
where the structures occupied were likewise 
demolished by the Japanese. 

In the rural primitiveness of the far places, 
in Free China, for the moment out of reach 
of the bursting shells of the Nipponese and 
the iron heel of Shintoism, these Spartan 
scholars and their teachers set up temporary 
—but imperishable—towers of learning. For 
their classrooms they used the only material 


ON THE CAMPUS 


The young men and women who studied agriculture, 

engineering, science and other vital subjects at 

Chengtu are now ready to play an important part 
in China’s future, 


available—the good earth. Patiently they 
built the walls of mud bricks, then wove 
thatching for the roofs and laid it carefully 
so as to turn the torrents of the rainy sea- 
sons. But cloudbursts came and the mud 
walls melted and oozed away and had to be 
replaced. 

Once the buildings were constructed the 
scholars gave attention to furniture. Earthen 
desks were designed and formed; mud 
benches became seats of learning. Only the 
Chinese devotion to the ideal of scholarliness 
could have sustained these heroic people in 
their toil of preparing the semblance of 
schools before they could go on teaching. 

Nor were their struggles over at this point. 
Few of the essential tools of teaching could 


IN A CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 


The refugee universities suffered severely from lack of necessary equipment much of which they 
could not save from the Japanese vandals. Comparatively well equipped laboratories such as this one 
at Chengtu were rare. 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


During the war the bulletin boards at the universities were one of the most important sources of 
information. Newspapers and magazines from the outside world and important technical publica- 
tions were practically unobtainable. 


be transported to the new locations. Most 
of the libraries and laboratory equipment had 
been destroyed. The few books that could 
be carried over the long trails were anti- 
quated. Paper was next to unattainable and 
then only at prohibitive prices. A sheet of 
manuscript cost from two to five Chinese 
dollars. One Chungking newspaper priced 
Hodgman’s Handbook of Chemistry and 
Physics at $1200. 

In an outdoor classroom a professor, for 
lack of other apparatus, improvised a pendu- 
lum from a turnip and a string. A student 
molded crude pottery crucibles so that he 
could complete an experiment. A cluster of 
young men and women, shivering in too thin 
clothing, were observed, peering eagerly at a 
year-old copy of Life, their one magazine. A 
teacher reluctlantly sold his only pen to one 
of his scholars so that he could buy food for 
his family. 

Scientific study and research had to be 
carried on by makeshift methods. Discarded 
shipping crates and empty fuel cans were util- 
ized for laboratory stands and equipment. 
Their beakers and flasks were fashioned from 
clay and fired in home-made kilns. There 
was no running water, or gas; rarely was 
electricity accessible. Blowtorches, lamps and 
charcoal served for our ever-present Bunsen 
burners; fuel alcohol was obtained by dis- 
tillation by primitive means. Common 
plants and native minerals were utilized for 
many purposes. Herb medicines were com- 
pounded and substituted for unattainable 
drugs. 

Much experimentation was carried on with 
the lowly soybean to adapt its oils and nutri- 
ents to meet military requirements. Ele- 
mentary chemical and physical experimental 
laboratories were set up, aimed at supplying 
emergency needs of the war machine. Spec- 
tra, optics, nutrition, analyses, purification— 
all were studied in these improvised labora- 
tories. 

Traditionally, the Chinese scholar stood at 
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the top of all professional and social groups. 


. He was better paid, had more prestige, and 


was generally in a more favored position. 
To. Chinese students, therefore, sheltered and 
pampered as they had been, the experience of 
harsh reality was a truly personal hardship. 
But the desperate state of affairs thrust upon 
them an awareness of the practical aspects of 
life, and forced them to explore the potentiali- 
ties of their immediate environment. Pres- 
ent-day needs vitalized theory and pure sci- 
ence and gave meaning in terms of the mod- 
ern age. 

Long journeys on foot brought students 
and teachers close to nature and developed 
an appreciation of basic values and virtues. 


The vastness of Chinese areas and the un- 
limited natural resources of the Republic were 
driven home to the wanderers, and there was 
a new admiration for their country. Regional 
interests developed. In some of the more 
remote places, students began to delve into 
studies of tribal dialects and lore. Especially 
was there a rich source of these along the 
Tibetan border. Truly here was a Cathay to 
please even a Lafcadio Hearn. And the cul- 
ture, the learning, the scientific methods of 
the eastern districts enriched the backward 
areas and furthered the nationalization and 
modernization of the hinterland. 

Lack of equipment, however, was only one 
of the hardships of the professors and stu- 
dents. They were compelled to live in con- 
ditions of abject poverty and on a bare sub- 
sistence level. Housed in caves and in mud 
huts of their own building, they had also to 
raise most of their own food and to impro- 
vise their own clothes. Homemade shoes and 
fiber hats were common. Plenty of food for 
thought did not always allay the pangs of 
hunger. The Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment, hard-put for food for its fighting men, 
nevertheless contributed from its meager 
stock supplies of rice and commodities for 
its wandering learners. But the scholars had 
to augment these subsidies by other means. 
In the intermittent spells of community life, 
some took up farming; some resorted to deal- 
ing in second-hand materials, clothing, books, 
or ornaments, some set up _ restaurants. 
Others, discouraged, gave up the academic 
life and joined the military forces for more 
active participation — and better food and 
clothing. 

Ocasionally humor arises as in the tale of 
the hungry Kunming student who attended 
a wedding feast uninvited. The bride as- 


THE RECREATION HOUR 


Bridge is a favorite game with Chinese students. 


These students are gathered in the tea room of 


the Service Center at Kunming University. 
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“sumed he was of the groom’s party, the 


groom took him to be one of the bride’s 
family. The clever fellow got an excellent 
free meal. But refugee life on the whole was 
dull in the remote communities. At an oc- 
casional dinner party, ceremony was largely 
substituted for food; picnics centered about 
the bring-your-own rice motif; bridge, mah 
jong, hikes over the hills gave some relaxa- 
tion. To many professors who threw in 
their lot the hard way of learning there 
remained a single solace—their pipes, re- 
minders of a happier day. 

To the contemplative Chinese scholar the 
satisfactions of the mind were the only es- 
cape from the horrors of the war. Yet in 
nine long years of frightfulness the morale 
of most of the searchers for the truth never 
wavered. In a few instances the students 
even came to the aid of their teachers in a 
material way. For example, at Szechwan- 
Sikang Agricultural and Industrial College 
at Chengtu each student pays a subsidy for 
them, in addition to other fees; at Cheeloo 
University in Chengtu students took up a 
collection,-terming it Respecting-the-Teacher 
Fund, to aid their faculty. 

To the everlasting credit of the Chinese 
government let it be added that throughout 
the war, hard-pressed as it was for man- 
power, with a foe ravaging its cities and 
countrysides, it exempted students and teach- 
ers from military service. The war will be 
over sometime, it reasoned, and leadership 
will be sorely needed to restore the nation. 
That policy is paying dividends now in the 
reconstruction of the country in the trained 
young engineers available. It is no empty 
idealism that places the scholar first in the 
rank of Chinese professions. 

When peace finally came, the .nomadic 
groups of scholars, the “student bodies” of 
the wandering universities, were scattered 
hundreds and thousands of miles from their 
original campuses. Like the tribes of Israel, 
these bands of idealistic men and women fled 
to the wilderness before the columns of a 
military aggressor and there carried on the 
traditions. Now with the termination of the 
invasion and the rapid-expulston of the foe, 
the scholars serenely and philosophically start 
the long march back—each group to its origi- 
nal campus. There they are undertaking the 
restoration of their respective universities. 
Already they are clearing the rubble and be- 
ginning the building, undaunted by material 
shortages and other difficulties. 

Technicians and machinery, however, are 
badly needed. These are being sought from 


_ the United States government when they can 
_ be spared from the requirements of our oc- 


cupation troops. But to the stolid Chinese, 
speed in reconstruction seems less important 
than to the American mind. Though hand 
labor is slow the goal of restoration of their 
beloved institutions is none the less certain. 
A serious item is the difficulty of the re- 


establishment of their libraries. The Japanese 


methodically eliminated these storehouses of 
Chinese culture. Priceless volumes and 
‘manuscripts were destroyed. Most of them 
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DR. MEI YI-CHI 


One of China’s most distinguished educators, Dr. 
Mei Yi-Chi served as President of Tsing Hua Uni- 
versity during the days of exile in Kunming. Famous 
professors were frequently forced to sell their most 
precious belongings to keep their families alive. 


can never be replaced. But the scholars, un- 
daunted by the irreparable loss, are gather- 
ing together the remnants of ancient learning 
and restocking the shelves of the repositories 
of beauty and wisdom. They are, of course, 
largely dependent ‘upon American sources. 
They are desperately in need of books, maga- 
zines, technical and scientific journals. 


While there has been a nation-wide effort 
in this direction for the Russians, little has 
been done to assist the Chinese, who are even 
more desperately off and who have tradition- 
ally always supported learning and knowl- 
edge for its own sake. Here is a project that 
may well challenge the altruism of the thou- 
sands of international clubs in our schools to 
promulgate the spirit of worldwide good will. 
A united effort among our high schools and 
colleges would be of inestimable value in the 
restoration of the Chinese universities and 
would do much to promote a oneness with 
American thought and idealism. 


There is, too, a shortage of teachers, par- 
ticularly of English. Men and women from 
this country with a real desire to aid the 
Chinese are welcomed. There should be es- 
tablished immediately a program expanding 
the small number of exchange students and 
fellowships, so that hundreds of our own 
scholars and teachers can contribute substan- 
tially of the knowledge and methods of this 
country in the postwar rebuilding of ‘China. 
And Chinese scholars, living on our campuses 
and studying our ways, would in turn get a 
fairer view of Western culture than has been 
given them through our agents of imperial- 
ism. 

The universities have undergone a dark 
night indeed in war-ridden China, but with 
the coming of peace and the unification of 
warring factions in the country the scholars 
are coming into their own, and like those in 
Europe at the close of the Dark Ages, are 
ushering in a renaissance of learning. The 
way is not easy. There are yet innumerable 
obstacles and trials. But the stage is set for 
education of the new China on a scale not 
hitherto possible. 


AFTER CLASSES AT KUNMING 


Proud universities once possessors of fine academic buildings and laboratories had to utilize mud 
huts and grass thatched structures near Kunming. The dormitories were cold and damp and the 
classrooms had dirt floors, poor light and bad ventilation. 
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by H. H. Sheldon 
With photographs by the author 


THERE IS PERHAPS no bird of more 
worldly renown than the swan, nor one whose 
habits are so little known to the average per- 
son. 

There are several species of swans. Here 
in America we have the whistling swan and 
the trumpeter swan, both native and wild 
species, and the swans of our parks and pub- 
lic watering places. The latter are the do- 
mesticated European species known as the 
mute swan, which was introduced into Amer- 
ica many generations ago. 


In parts of Europe, this mute swan is still 
found in its wild state. In fact, one of the 
colloquial names applied in England is wild 
swan, while in France it is cygne sauvage, 
which has a similar meaning. In some local- 
ities of our country, the migratory instinct, or 
the call of the wild, has lured this domesti- 
cated bird to the wilderness. It was in such 
a habitat on the_beautiful Deschutes River 
near Bend, Oregon, that the writer made 
these pictures of the mute swan. 

When seen in such surroundings, the bird 


PARENTAL PRIDE 


For several weeks after they first take to water young swans are under the vigilant supervision 
of their parents. At the left swans are nesting. The two proud parents below are well content 
with their brood. From time to time they use their long beaks to dredge for succulent plants 


and animal life. 


student is apt to believe he is seeing one of 
our native species. But the mute swan is 
quickly identified by its brilliant orange-hued 
bill with the prominent fleshy knob at its base 
which contrasts with the black bills of both 
our native species. If seen swimming in the 
distance, the mute swan can be identified by 
its arched neck with the bill pointing down. 
The whistling and trumpeter swans hold the 
neck straight up from the body with the bill 
horizontal. 

The mute swan is not entirely voiceless as 
the name implies. It does, on rare occasions. 
and usually when shepherding young, give a 
single note. A sort of guttural, bark-like 
wheeze. As though it might be aware of its 
beauty and grace, this swan seems to delight 
in showing off. One characteristic attitude, 
particularly displayed by the male, is spread- 
ing the wings like a pair of fans, and arch- 


ing the neck back between them. The male 
effects this pose when courting the female, 
and also when in pursuit of a rival. The 
wings are always held in this manner when 
the swan is angry and prepared to fight. 

An adult male swan is a mean antagonist, 
and will defend its nesting mate and young 
against any intruder including man. Small 
children and dogs have been drowned by the 
irate parents of a cygnet brood. The method 
of attack is to grab the victim with the bill 
and strike with powerful wings. This can 
easily upset the equilibrium of a child, not 
to mention that of a photographer. My own 
experience left me with a colorful respect for 
the swan’s punch. 

The male swan is the cob, the female the 
pen, and the young are called cygnets until 
the down is replaced with feathers. They 

(Continued on page 30) 


TAKING THE YOUNGSTERS FOR A RIDE 


FULL REGALIA 


The male swan assumes his most beautiful 
pose when he raises both wings and prepares 
for trouble. 


Downy cygnets occasionally climb on their mother’s back to rest when they are tired. It took three seasons of patient waiting before the photographer 


was able to take this unusual picture. 
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—equal size abutting the forest. 


WHERE THE GREAT 
sweeps down to the Minnesota border lies 
Ontario’s Quetico Park. A thousand and 
more lakes reflect the blue of the northern 
sky. Thousands of hills are capped with the 


Laurentian shield 


green of forests. The silence is broken only 
by the motorboats of fishing parties, by the 
hum of a forestry plane, by the voices of the 
wild and, here and there, by the ring of the 
woodsman’s axe as he garners the harvest 
of the forest. 

Quetico Provincial Park lies along the in- 
ternational boundary, adjoining Superior Na- 
tional Forest in Minnesota. Together they 
form a paradise for thousands of campers, 
canoeists and fishermen. Back in 1909 an 
area of a million acres of Minnesota forest 
and lakeland was set aside to form Superior 
The Ontario government, 
acting in collaboration, set aside an area of 
It was called 

The word 
Quetico” is believed by some to be a corrup- 
tion of the French phrase La Quéte de la 

Cote (The search for the coast), a reference 
to the explorers who sought the western 
‘ocean. é 
With the passing of years, extra land has 
been purchased by the Superior National 
Forest, until it is now one of the largest in 
the United States, comprising roughly four 
million acres. The Ontario project, too, en- 
larged slightly to 1,130,000 acres, or some 

1760 square miles, became a provincial park. 

Some fifteen thousand connecting lakes lie 

in the lap of the Laurentians in that area, 
which Alexander Henry described as ‘“‘tech- 
nically known asthe Northwest” in his day. 
To Canadians, it might seem to be south and 
east, lying on the border between Lake Su- 
perior and Rainy Lake. It is a country fam- 
ous for its good fishing, for its lengthy and 
picturesque canoe trails, for its timbered 
slopes and sky-reflecting lakes. 

First over that trail of rivers and lakes and 
-portages were the intrepid Radisson and de 

Groseillers, back in 1859-60. They roamed 

that area, living “like Caesars” among the 

Indians, trading for. furs. Twenty years 

later came Du Lhut and his band of cowreurs 

de bois. Then De Noyon explored the canoe 
route west from Lake Superior to Rainy 

Lake. He found it “an excellent water com- 

munication” though full of portages and oc- 

casional shallow places. 


the Quetico Provincial Forest. 
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The great La Verendrye was the next 


famous explorer to trace his way west by the 
_ water-courses. In 1731, he set out from 
Montreal, pursued the water highway that led 
to the prairies, and even came in sight of the 
foothills of the Rockies. He built a series of 
trading posts, before financial disaster over- 
took him. | 
_After La Verendrye and his sons came the 
swash-buckling voyageurs, that gay and mot- 
ley crew of canoemen, clad in deerskin girded 
with bright sashes and feathers in their caps. 
Their rollicking ballads and sentimental chan- 


“__ sons rang out around every bend in these 
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lakes. -Under Alexander Mackenzie, Peter 
Pond and the two Alexander Henry’s, they 


3 camped, paddled and portaged across the 
height of land into the watershed flowing west 


to Lake Winnipeg, and north to Hudson Bay. 

The quest for the western sea lured other 
explorers across connecting links of land and 
water between the 'Great Lakes and the Great 
Plains. David Thompson, the famous Ca- 
nadian geographer, made maps that still com- 
pare well with those of today. Sir John 
Franklin took this route in his travels to the 
Canadian Northwest. But it was distinctly 
the country of the voyageur, a territory and a 
mode of life in which he excelled. 

Each spring the voyageurs would set out 
from Montreal, heavily laden with trade 
goods to barter with the Indians and to sup- 
ply the outlying trading posts. In their great 
canoes they would force their way up the 
swift current of the Ottawa River, beat along 
the north shores of Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior to Pigeon River, the beginning of 
the waterway to the west. The nine-mile 
portage at the mouth of Pigeon River finally 
gave its name to the trading post at the mouth 
of the river. Grand Portage, on the south 
shore of the river, is now in Minnesota. 

Only the hardiest voyageurs were employ- 
ed on “le grand portage’ route. In the 
smaller canoes of the north, they exerted 
themselves to the utmost, arriving at their des- 
tination fully wearied by much paddling and 
portaging. They could make the trip from 
Lake Superior to Lake Winnipeg in two 
weeks, with good weather favoring them. But 
usually their labors ended at Rainy Lake. 

At the height of land, forty miles from 
Lake Superior, the voyageurs took time off 
for a rough ceremony. Any newcomer tothe 
west must be baptized a ““Northman”’. 

After the ceremony, which was concluded 
by opening a keg of rum, the voyageurs would 


“portage and paddle on to the falls of Rainy 


River, where now stand the two cities of Fort 
Frances and International Falls. Here they 
met the “wintering partners” from the trad- 
ing posts far to the west and north, who 
could not complete the journey to the trading 
post on Lake Superior. The “comers-and- 
goers” would retrace their way to the trading 


Wild animals of all kinds find complete sanc- 
tuary in Quetico Park. 


post of Grand Portage, at the mouth of 
Pigeon River. 

The highway of the voyageurs presented 
a problem to the boundary makers in the early 
days of the nineteenth century. According 
to treaty, the “customary route taken by the 
fur brigades” was to form the boundary. But 
which was the “customary route’? British 
interests claimed that the fur traders had used 
the St. Louis River which flows south from 


This aerial view of Rebecca Falls near the 
‘Canadian border indicates the densely wooded 
nature of Quetico’s million acres. 


Fifteen thousand connecting lakes in the area 

covered by Superior National Forest and Que- 

tico Park provide endless delights for canoers, 
campers and fishermen. 


the height of land and into Lake Superior 
near Duluth. That would mean a good slice 
of territory for the British possession. 

The Americans on the other hand, claimed 
that the highway of the voyageurs was that 
from Fort William, by way of the Kaminis- 
tiquia and Sturgeon Rivers, flowing into Lake 
La Croix. The Canadian North West Com- 
pany had used that route from 1804 on, when 
the Americans demanded a high tax for the 
privilege of passing over the long-familiar 
route of the early fur brigades. 

Wisely, by the Ashburton treaty of 1842, 
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FIRE STATION 


Fire rangers keep constant watch from lookout 

stations on top of steel towers. At any sign’ of dan- 

ger notices are sent by radio phone to Ontario’s 
“flying-firemen.” 
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the arbitrators went back to the old-time 
route, with the proviso that “water communi- 
cation and portages remain equally open to in- 
habitants of both countries’. Thus it re- 
mains today, and the portages and lakes of 
Quetico-Superior know both Canadian and 
American devotees of rod and paddle. 

As they saw the country in those far-off 
times of a century and a half ago, the voy- 
ageurs would find it today in Quetico Park. 
No highway parallels their route until Rainy 
River is reached. Throughout that area the 


FISHING AT CURTAIN FALLS 


old-time transportation of the voyageur pre- 
vails—the canoe. The lakes and streams still 
form the water highway throughout that 
country. Quetico Park lies alongside the 
highway of the voyageur, a park that except 
for scattered logging operations, is just the 
way the voyageurs and early explorers found 
it. The area has not been exploited as its 
proximity to urban centers would lead one to 
expect. The difficulty of access has preserved 
it unspoiled. 


Quetico Park contains no highways, and 
only the occasional lumberman’s tote-road. 
Nor will any roads be built, for the present 
feeling is that it should be kept for those who 
love the unspoiled, untamed wilderness, It 
is a veritable maze of canoe routes. One may 
travel for months and for hundreds of miles 
without retracing his path. The park is 
served by the Canadian National Railway, 
whose right-of-way forms its northern bound- 
ary. Entrance tothe park from the Canadian 
side must be made from some point along the 
railway. 


Kawene is the headquarters of the Quetico 
Provincial Park. A short road leads down 
to Lake Eva, an islanded sheet of water. A 
river leads into the park from the village of 
Quetico, just outside its boundaries. From 
either of these northern points, the canoe trails 
lead down into a maze of rivers and lakes, 
islands and wooded capes. There is a be- 
wildering choice of waterways, and adequate 
maps are necessary to keep direction firmly 
in mind. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Save for occasional sportsmen and-campers the voyageur of 150 years ago would find little change in the territory through which he used to pass. 


badin for | M(, 
irs Roundup 


by Doreas Davis 


J LAPIS BLUE | sea, contented beneath the 
warm sun, lay behind me at Laguna, Cali- 
fornia, and I had followed the narrow road 
ip the canyon along the singing waters of 
he creek hurrying past me to the ocean. Now 
| turn off on the El Toro road, unpaved, 
vorn into the hard brown soil. 

These virgin hills and small hidden valleys, 
whose flowing crescents have been put on 
‘anvas so often, are now verdant green with 
he footsteps of spring and across them is 
aid lightly the pink, purple and sun yellow 
mbroidery of wild flowers. Here I am on 
he acres of the Rancho Niguel, 22,000 of 
hem, stretching to the east to the high hills 
»£ the “Rim of the World” and down to the 
ea at Arch Beach to the south. - 

af am “headin’ for’ my first roundup on 
ee the spring ppending of the young 


re 


leep ittle manana town, one of the earliest 


Spanish settlements when this was all cattle 
country. 

But I turn off now toward San Juan Capis- 
trano, which is on El] Camino Real, some ten 
miles further on “the king’s highway,” as 
this was called in those first days when the 
Spanish padres established the mission of San 
Juan for Christianity and the king of Spain. 
Rancho Niguel was originally an old Spanish 
grant, one of those great estates given by the 
king of Spain to some of his subjects who 
came to settle this new land of California in 
the eighteenth century. In the near distance 
I can see the Santa Anas, swimming in a pur- 
ple haze of warmth and distance, while above 
them loom the Sierras, snow capped, even in 
the heat of coming summer down here. 

The road winds around to the rambling 
white ranch house with its garden and green 
lawn, barns and other buildings. Not a sound 
from the house, and I know that everybody is 
some miles down in the hollow beyond it, at 
work since dawn at the rounding up of the 
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About twenty-five cowboys 
take part in the roundup at 
Rancho Niguel. It takes skill 
and speed to handle the 
calves of the herd that 
grazes over the ranch’s 
22,000 acres. 


THE ROUNDUP AT RANCHO NIGUEL 


A milling mass of brown and white, the cows with calves 

that are to be branded are gathered in the big corral at 

Rancho Niguel, It is located in the midst of ideal grazing 

land of virgin hills and small valleys verdant with wild 
flowers in spring. 


cattle, one of the year’s most exciting jobs. 

Down the hill I follow the track and sud- 
denly, surprisingly, splash through a creek 
which runs across the road, its clear shallow 
water lazing along over a stony bed. A few 
miles further on I cross it again, and then I 
recall what I have read about this stream, in a 
book on Spanish land grants. This was first 
called Aliso Creek, aliso meaning alder bush 
with which it is rimmed, as it comes down 
from Santiago ridge and through Silverado 
canyon among the silver of sycamores. The 
Spanish settlers said of the Aliso that it “was 
never known to cease its flow.”’ So, crossing 
and recrossing Rancho Niguel on its way to 
the sea, it gives water for the stock and fer- 
tility to its acres. 

Just as I am beginning to wonder if I am 
ever going to get to the roundup, I come to a 
great gate made of weathered poles and 
barbed wire. Once inside this, I decide I am 
in the pasture outside the corrals. Still no 
cattle in sight. Then I round the brow of the 
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hill and go down into a valley, cupped in 
the hills. 

And suddenly I am in the world of the 
vaqueros and the dons of another age, a time 
long past, when men lived close to the earth 
here and perhaps closer to truth also. 

A few feet ahead, scattered behind the 
herd, are the vaqueros, or cowhands, tall and 
“settin’ easy’ in the saddles of their horses, 
which are trained to riding the range and the 
cattle. They wheel lazily back and forth 
around the flank of the herd, rounding up 


here or there a cow or a calf which has — 


strolled off alone. This is done gently, the 
horses seeming to know the purpose of the 
riders is to keep the herd together headed for 
the inner corral, over the next rise in ground. 

These cowboys ride loosely but straight, 
wearing khaki jeans and shirts, old worn “ten 
gallon” Stetsons, and sometimes a_ bright 


colored bandana at the neck of the shirt. Pic- 
turesque, but not in the way of the modern 
glittering tale of the Old West. Rather, 
they are strong, dark, quiet men, intent upon 
their work as were the vaqueros of a cenutry 
gone, descendants of which some are. Against 
the massed herd of some thousands of cows 
and calves ahead of them, they are a sight to 
remember. 

I keep back as the cattle fan out along the 
valley. Now the herd with the cowboys be- 
hind them approaches the corral beyond 
which through a rail and wire gate lies the 
smaller branding pen. The vaqueros cut out 
- the cattle with calves, heading them for the 

corral. A lot of them try to crowd in at once, 
some of the calves get separated from their 
mothers, and there are a few bawls of pro- 
test. This isn’t a touch, though, on the sound 
that is to come. The bull, father of the herd, 
stands back, watching belligerently what goes 
on with his wives and children. No longer is 
he “lord of all he surveys.” Once in a while 
he sallies in, protestingly. I slow up, as he 
looks as if he were about to charge the car. 
I turn off around the outside of the corral, 
and leave the car. Then I climb over the 
watering trough, where the Aliso is piped for 
the cattle, and up on a sort of board platform 
where I can lean on the fence and not miss 
_any of this. The cows with calves that are 
to be branded and treated are all in the big 
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corral. They are restless and perturbed, 


not used to this small space, for on the range 
about four to seven acres of grazing land is 
allowed for each head, the cattle foreman told 
me later on. Now they are milling around, 
a moving mass of brown and white, crowding 
against the fence and each other, the calves 
galloping about with switching impatient tails, 
small heads in the winds, sometimes dashing 
under other cows to find their mothers, who 
in turn nose the other cattle out of the way 
to reach their calves in the milling mass. 
One small creamy brown calf evidently is 
confused with this small corral world that is 
“¢o9 much with” him or her, after the vast 
acres. This little one finds his way into a 
corner where, his head low, he crowds against 
the rails, his angry, switching tail and round 
little haunches toward the rest of the herd. 
By that instinct of nature that makes 2 


THE HERD 
MOVES TO THE 
CORRAL 


The herd is eased 
gently toward the 
corral by cowboys 
who see to it that 
no cow or calf 
strays off alone. 


CUTTING OUT A 
CALF 


Calves from the 
herd are cut out for 
branding by adroit 
use of the lasso 
which is slipped 
over the flanks and 
tightened over one 
or both of the rear 
legs. 


mother know her own child, even when sur- 
rounded with other young that duplicate him, 
the cow to which he belongs, away on the 
other side of the corral, misses her baby. To 
my amusement, she lets out a bellow that be- 
littles the whole sound of the lowing around 
her, and putting down her hornless head she 
butts indiscriminatingly through the mass of 
brown bodies, shoving them wildly out of 
her way. She gets to her calf in less time 
than it takes me to tell it, and stands over 
him. From under her brown flank, the cali 
peers out at the world, reassured. 

The gate to the inner pen is opened and 
the cowboys begin to cut out the calves from 


\ 


_corral to-watch what goes on there. 


the cows, a few at atime. There are abo 
twenty-five cowboys. One I notice particu 


larly is smaller, more slender of figure, thar 


the others. This one is even more quick anc 
sure with the lasso than his fellows. Anc 
now I see some real trick roping, for this i: 
not a show but purposeful. 

Some of the cowboys are in the inner pet 
ready for the branding and other operations 
But several are on their horses in the oute: 
corral to rope and throw the calves. A rider 
by circling back and forth, cuts out a calf 
The lasso, and here’s the amazing trick, i: 
thrown expertly over the head of the cal: 
while it is in motion usually. As the anima 
plunges ahead, the lasso is slipped by thi 
vaquero on his horse back along the body o: 
the calf down over the rear flanks. Then 1 
is tightened about one or both of the reai 


legs, and the calf is thrown. and eased alons 


the ground on his side through the gate int 
the branding pen. 

I move along the fence, over to the inne 
Stand 
ing beside me is one of the neighborin: 
ranchers, and I ask him to explain the worl 
in the pen. 

“Well, there’s more than branding to : 
roundup,” he says, pushing back his Stetson 
and leaning his arms on the fence rail 
“There are several operations, among then 
ear notching, dehorning, and a shot fo: 
blackleg.”’ 

“T know what branding is, of course, bu 
what’s ear notching?’ I query. 

“We have to have some way of knowin: 


calves that belong in our herd, besides th 
brand,” he answers. “A cowhand can’t a 
ways see the rancho brand in the distance 
the range. But he can see the distincti 
type of ear mark, as the ears stand up again: 
the light. See there, they’re branding ar 
ear notching that one now.” 
I look in front, below me. Two of tt 
vaqueros are holding a calf down. Anothe 
comes with the hot branding iron on a lon 
steel rod to press it against the rear flank « 
the animal. The letters L. M. appear smol 
ing and dark against the brown hide, tt 
initials of the late owner, Lewis F. Moulto: 
whose widow, my hostess has not yet a 


rived at the corral to watch the activities. 
As the brand is applied, another cowhand 
at the calf’s head, with a swift slash of a 
short knife deftly takes out the beginnings of 
horn lumps on the calf’s head, and then 
swiftly notches the ear. A taller, slender 
man steps forward now with a large hypo- 
dermic. 
_ “What’s he going to do?” I ask quickly. 
 “That’s Dr. M. Hull, veterinary live stock 
inspector with the state department of agri- 
culture,” the rancher explains. “He’s giv- 
g the calf a shot. Ask him about it later 
on when they’re through.’ 
‘When I talked with Dr. Hull about this at 


lunch, he explained that each calf must have 
this shot to prevent the dread disease, black- 
leg. This attacks the muscles. One day, a 
calf who develops it, will be lame in per- 
haps a hind leg and the next day it will be 
dead. This shot ts an ounce of prevention 
applied at the right time. 

Now, as the dehorning and notching is 
completed, comes another cowhand with a 
pot of black pitchy stuff, a sort of anesthetic 
and antiseptic, which also drives away flies 
and insects. I see that all over the pen are 
these groups of vagueros, going through these 
same operations, taking one calf after an- 
other, as they are dragged in by the riders. 


READY FOR 
BRANDING 


Its two rear legs se- 
curely held by the 
cowboys lasso _ this 
calf is being gently 
eased along. the 
ground on his side to- 
ward the branding 
pen. 


BRANDING 


While two cowboys hold the calf down a third 
presses the branding iron against the rear flank of 
the animal. 


— 


NOTCHING 


While the branding is being done another cowboy at 
the calf’s head deftly takes out the young horns of 
the animal and notches its ear. 


The air is filled with dust, the scent of smoke 

and tar, the frightened bawling of the calves, 

and the lowing of the cows in the outer corral. 
(Continued on page 33) > 
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The.White Jews 
back to the tribe of Manasseh captured by Nebuchadnezzar. 


of Cochin pride themselves on their lineage which they trace 


SONS OF 


The houses in the. Jewish section are built 
closely together on narrow streets. 


The Black Jews of Cochin wear a garb not unlike that of the Mohamme 
Mappilas. Their features closely resemble those of the Indians. 


THE LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL | 


or 
by E. O. Hoppe 
With photographs by the author 


WHERE ARE the lost tribes of Israel? It 
is a well authenticated fact that a consider- 
able portion of the inhabitants of North 
Palestine were carried into captivity during 
the closing years of the kingdom of Israel. 
There have been many speculations as to 
what happened to these people. Theorists 
have variously contended that the lost tribes 
have been found among the North American 
Indians, among the Anglo-Celtic people and 
among the Japanese. 

With more plausibility it might be con- 
tended that at least some of the descendants 
of these ancient expatriates live today in 
Cochin, a seaport of India on the coast of the 
district of Malabar, on the southwestern 
coast of India. 

From the first moment that I saw the 
lights of Cochin twinkling through the palm 
leaves on the backwaters of Malabar’s lagoon, 
it was evident that here was a town whose 


atmosphere was different from anything | 
had previously seen throughout the length 
and breadth of India. Not only has Cochin 
natural beauties that recall the lure of the, 
South Sea Islands, but it has also a back- 
ground of history linked up with that of Eu- 
rope since the days of Alexander the Great. 

When the Portuguese in 1592 came to 
Cochin they found there a large and thriv- 
ing colony of the Jews whose forefathers, 
so it is claimed, had fled from _ perse- 
cution two thousand years ago and settled 
among the native population of Malabar, a 
coastline not unknown to the Jews since the 
days when Solomon had endowed his temple 
with rare and wonderful treasures from the 
bounteous East. The Portuguese did not 
take so kindly to the Jews as the natives had 
done, but with the advent of the Dutch in 
1663 the Jews regained their popularity, if 
not their social standing, and this tolerance 


ough the Black and White Jews are constantly jealous of one another it is 
often difficult for a stranger to distinguish between the two groups. 


was continued by the British, who in thei 
turn took possession in 1795. 

Thus Cochin is today divided into three 
sections: British Cochin, Mattercherry—oc- 
cupied by the various Indian peoples most of 
whom are Mohammedans—and the Jewish 
town, where the population is sub-divided into 
two factions, Black Jews and White Jews. In 
view of the constant contention between them 
it was not easy for a stranger to establish 
friendly communication with both sides. Each 
‘party has its own synagogue, and each claims 
to be directly descended from the first 
settlers from Palestine. 

The White Jews have maintained their 
racial purity to an amazing extent, and as- 
sert that they are of that part of the tribe 
of Manasseh which was taken captive by 
Nebuchadnezzar and transported by him to 
the eastern corner of his empire, whence 
they escaped to Malabar. There they were 
given a kindly welcome, and so earned the 
goodwill of the Emperor of Malabar.- In 378 
_A.D. he granted them a Charter, engraved on 
copper, which is one of their most treasured 
possessions. They regard the inhabitants of 
the black section as merely descendants of 
former slaves who had been converted to 
Judaism. This charge is indignantly denied 
by the darker skinned brethren, who main- 
tain that they were the first settlers and that 
their color is due to the tropical sun rather 


A reader from one of the Synagogues stops in 
a narrow street to talk with one of his co- 
religionists. 


than a mixture of the blood of the natives. 

At one time they fought out their differ- 
ences physically in pitched battles and riot- 
ing, but now they exercise the art of verbal 
warfare, the side which temporarily silences 
the other by vituperative methods being con- 
sidered the victor. It therefore required 
some amount of finesse on my part to obtain 
photographs of the splendid types to be 
found in both parties. 

Apart from their racial feuds, they are an 


Pride of race is a dominant characteristic of the White Jews whose most 
valued possession is a charter granted by the Emperor of Malabar in 378 A.D. 


orderly people,-honest and thrifty, practising 
the rites of the Mosaic law with a vigilance 
not often met with among their European 
brethren. Their parchment rolls made from 
sheepskin are prepared under traditional 
rules and are written in consonants only, 
without vowels or punctuation, which have 
to be supplied by the ceremonial reader, who 
has been tatight to interpret them. The privi- 
lege of reading the law in the synagogue is 
highly prized, and large sums are often paid 
for the opportunity. These books of the law 


(Continued on page 37 


Close to a circular Chrisha temple stands a 
Jewish synagogue. 
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THE SILVER FOX 


Silver foxes are farm produced in 
many states, particularly in Minne- 
sota, Michigan and Wisconsin. They 
reach maturity at seven months when 
they weigh from twelve to fifteen 
pounds. At the right is a mink farm 
at Cambridge, Maryland, with a three 
hundred cage capacity. 


WE USED T7@ think of fur animals in terms 
of wooded dens, trapping, chasing, snooping 
and quick trigger work. Today we are pull- 
ing them out of their holes and raising them 
in our own backyards. There are now four 
thousand fox farms in this country and seven 
thousand in Canada. A few thousand more 
farms are raising mink, martens, chinchillas, 
raccoons and muskrats. Fur animals are 
rapidly becoming a profitable line of livestock 
and in the hands of some producers their 
production has reached big business dimen- 
sions. : 

Take silver foxes, for example. You can 
raise them in backyards by the half dozen or 
on big ranches by the multitude. However, 
it is a most exacting business and one in 
which you can easily tear your shirt. It is 
a business in which disease frequently plays 
a terrific part. It is an unnatural way of life 
for an animal that has never known anything 
but an existence in the open spaces where he 
can revel in his wild freedom. A little care- 
lessness, failure to keep quarters clean or use 
of wrong methods of feeding ean smack you 
with a load of grief. 
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But where the right methods are pursued 
the domestic production of silver foxes can 
run into handsome profits. The Wittingham 
Fur Farms of Arpin, Wisconsin, raises two 
hundred of these sly animals a year for their 
furs. They show a profit average of $30 
each. Henry Tufford of Columbia Heights, 
Minnesota, produces 250 pelts a year, while 
Associated Fur Farms, Holstein, Wisconsin, 
annually produces 5,000 foxes and sells 4,800 
pelts at a profit of $20 each. 


THE ARISTOCRAT 


The tiny chinchilla, a native of the Andes, produces 

the rarest of all fur. This full grown male was 

raised on a Los Angeles farm, It will take a lot like 

him to provide the fur for a coat that may sell 
from $10,000 to $100,000. 


GROWING MY 
LADY’S FUR COAT 


by Ross L. Holman 
Photographs from U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


While there are some big shots in this fur — 
animal game, the vast majority of breeders — 
start with no more than a half dozen pairs 
and think in terms of square feet instead of 
acres. 

Although the fox in his native surround- 
ings is one of the wildest of wild creatures 


he can become a fond and devoted pet. Un- 
der domestic conditions he is usually raised 
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in a pen six to eight feet wide and sixteen to ~ 


thirty feet long. A male and a female are 
usually kept in each peh. Some of the larger 
operators with big ranches use ground floor 
pens twenty- by forty-foot size. Every pen 
has two kennels. In the wild it is mother fox’s 
nature to move her brood from one den to 
another to elude natural enemies. 
of two kennels under domestic conditions sat- 
isfies this instinct. 

The fox’s menu is made up mostly of meat 
with the addition of cereals, vegetables, milk, 
dried fruits, etc. While several different 
classes of meat are satisfactory the kind used 
by most breeders is horse meat because 


The use | 


broken-down nags are about the cheapest 


kind of animal flesh that has been available. 


In ordinary wildlife surroundings it is male 
fox nature to choose only one mate and stay 
with it until death do us part. However, un- 
der domestic conditions he is not averse to 
keeping a harem if you want to accommodate 
him. So, while the larger ranches have a 
male and female pair to each pen, many of 
the smaller producers find is more profitable 
to use one male to nine or ten vixens. 

Foxes usually mate from January to March 


and the blessed event occurs about fifty-two 


days later. They average about four pups to a 
litter, though it is not unusual for a prolific 
female to shell out nine or ten. 

When he first comes into the world the 
average fox pup is a wee bit of fuzzy anima- 
tion which seems too little to know what it is 
all about. But as soon as he gets his bear- 


ings and begins taking his nourishment his 
~growth whoops. By the time he is eight weeks 


old he weighs around four pounds and meas- 
ures sixteen inches from stem to stern. When 
he reaches maturity at seven months he weighs 
twelve to fifteen pounds. He is usually slain 
for pelting in November or December when 


nine to ten months old. 


She makes up these garments, carries them 
to a city, engages a suite of rooms in the 
swankiest hotel in town, and starts clicking 
the phone. Ina short time she has in her dis- 
play room a string of fur buyers. When they 
arrive they find a variety of fur garments 
arrayed in a tantalizing display intended to 
make fur buyers buy and feminine hearts 
thump. It isn’t long before they are reaching 
for their check Book s and shortly thereafter 
Eve has made a clean-up. 

Eve began her business near Palmer Lake, 
Colorado, eleven years ago by buying seven 
pairs of silvers for $1,800. Today she has 
six hundred pairs and sells her surplus stock 
at $500 a pair. 

The producer who thinks of fur in terms of 
mink will enjoy another interesting animal 
with which to work. The mink is a long eel- 
like creature that measures over twenty inches 
from nose to tail. He ranks next to the silver 
fox in the number of farms on which he is do- 
mestically produced. If the breeder can over- 
come the obstacles surrounding mink produc- 
tion it is a business in which the fur demand 
is keen and the profits good. The difficulties 


The raccoon is the most friendly creature 
in captivity. It swims in streams and is 
fond of animal and fish food. 


Though the fox is one of the wildest of wild creatures he can be 
successfully raised in pens that are not more than eight feet wide 


and thirty feet long. 


While silver foxes_are now farm produced 
i many states, around fifty percent of them 
are raised in Minnesota, Michigan and Wis- 


_consin. One of the best known farms of this 


kind is that of the four Fromm Brothers near 
Hamburg, Wisconsin. On this 12,000-acre 
stretch of real estate fifty thousand of these 
animals are kept. The Fromm Brothers start- 
ed their ranch by inducing their mother to 
mortgage her farm to raise enough money to 


_ buy three rare silvers which were tlie founda- 


tion of their present immense herd. They 
sell all their furs at auction and it is not un- 
common for them to clean up a million dol- 
lars at a single sale. 

' Another big producer is Herbert Niemann 
who has seventy thousand silver foxes 


strewed all over a huge forested landscape 
near T. ‘hiensville, Wisconsin. 

There is one fox rancher who markets 
‘many pelts in the form of fur coats, muffs, 
jackets and scarves. 


That is Eve Spalding. 
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are about the same as with the fox. Accord- 
ing to figures given me by a number of pro- 
ducers it costs from $5 to $8 to grow a mink 
to maturity. The furs range from a few dol- 
lars up to a sky limit. Before the war the 
average breeder realized $15 to $20 per pelt. 
Now the same pelts bring around $30. How- 
ever, the price climbs precipitously when rare 
furs are produced. By the same token, : 
takes a lot more capital to get started in th 
rare specimen class. 

If you buy for your foundation stock av- 
erage quality animals, your breeders may cost 
around $30 to $100 each. If you insist on 
extra good breeders to ancestor your unborn 
mink you may secure them for around $250 
each. If you want to shoot the works and 
buy a “rare specimen class’’ you may be able 
to get genuine silverblu platinum mink for 
$1,000 each. If you want to give your wife 
a dashy brithday present you can secure a 

(Continued on page 34) 


The American marten is closely 


allied to the Siberian sable. 
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There is a Fur Animal Experiment Station at Saratoga Springs, New York, where valu- 
able experiments about the domestic raising of wild animals are carried on. Here is a 


fine specimen of red fox. 
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THE FIRST RELIGIOUS edifice erected in Quito, Ecuador, 
after the arrival of the conquistadors in 1553 was the monastery of 
San Francisco. Covering an area of eeppex ste thousand 
S square meters San Francisco and its three adjacent churches is among 
ranctscan : ancluary the largest institutions of its kind in the world. It was here that the 
; Franciscan monks established the first art school in the New World. 
Here they taught the already accomplished craftsmen of the Incas. 


These native sculptors and painters interpreted Christian forms accord- 

i e ry ing to their own fantasy and produced in Quito’s numerous religious 
the oaern uito buildings a profusion of strange and magnificent ornamentation unsur- 

passed elsewhere in South America, This view of San Francisco shows 


P the principal cloister, still the serene sanctuary in the busy modern 
city which it was in the seventeenth century. 
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by Frank L. McKibbin, Jr. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photographs 


AS YOUR BOAT approaches Dry Tortugas 
Keys, Fort Jefferson seems to float into view 
on a stage of deep blue water with no visible 
foundation on land. 

Behind the Fort for a half hour in advance 
the tall spire of Loggerhead Light has 
marked your heading. The Mediterranean 
ue of the Gulf Stream has been breaking 
nto startling white foam astern. Flying fish 
1ave gracefully eluded you. A sub-tropical 
sun has reddened your tan during the sixty- 
sight mile trip from Key West, Florida. 

No words nor colors can convey the vibrant 
yeauty of sea and sky that enshrine this mas- 
sive but graceful and unique fort. It covers 
seven of the ten acres of the coral atoll on 
which it is built. A narrow, deep and well 


srotected harbor provides excellent anchor- 
ige. Although fishing is permitted in the har- 
or, no crabs, conchs nor sea life may be 
aken, for the Fort and its immediate en- 
virons have been set aside as a sanctuary. 
In its moat, cavort brilliant tropical angel 


ON THE RAMPARTS OF FORT JEFFERSON 


The outside walls of Fort Jefferson are five feet thick and each of the 
hexagonal sides 450 feet long and 60 feet high. Above is one of the 


243 muzzle loading cannons; at the left is the moat that was infested 


fish, parrot fish and zebra fish. Aware of 
the safety of their habitation, they ignore 
the réady passage which is always there un- 
successfully beckoning to the open sea. 

Graceful lavender sea fans, spiny sea 
urchins, ferns, brain and other colorful coral 
growths, queen, horse and common conchs 
and myriad varieties of sponges and tropical 
life thrive in the waters and reefs surround- 
ing Dry Tortugas. A glass bottom boat trip 
over the reefs reveals scenes worthy of any 
South Sea isle. Every boat visiting this 
watery wonderland should be provided with 
at least a glass bottomed bucket. 

Rugged old Fort Jeff itself holds within 
its massive walls many a story and at least 
one legend. 

The most famous personage of the Fort 
was Dr. Samuel A. Mudd, unwitting physi- 
cian to Lincoln’s assassin, John Wilkes 
Booth. Sentenced to life imprisonment, Dr. 
Mudd, shackled with irons, trudged into the 


recesses of Fort Jeff July 24, 1865. Despite 


with sharks and barracuda. 


poor food and hard work against a back- 
ground of tropical heat, Dr. Mudd made no 
attempts to escape until what he considered 
the final infamy was heaped upon him. Negro 
troops were made his wardens. His aristo- 
cratic spirit rebelled, and he slipped from 
the Fort into the hold of a transport in the 
harbor. Ten minutes later, soldiers dragged 
him from the loose planks under which a 
young sailor named Kelly had hidden him, 

In late August 1867, Dr. Mudd’s second 
opportunity came. His abettors were the 
dread yellow fever and the humanitarianism 
that he still felt for his fellow men. 

Post surgeon Major Joseph Smith died of 
the fever September 8. Fifty prisoners and 
about 250 army men garrisoned there shook 
with fear and released Dr. Mudd. With Dr. 
Whitehurst from Key West, Mudd battled 
over two months to stamp out the fever that 
struck 270 men and killed 38. 

Washington was petitioned to release Dr. 
Mudd for his heroism. Commandant Valen- 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW LIGHTHOUSE 


On the corner bastion at the left is the abandoned lighthouse at Fort Jefferson. At the right is 
the 157 feet high lighthouse at.Loggerhead Key, said to be a greater distance from the main- 
land than any other lighthouse in the world. 


tine Stone departed from Fort Jeff with the 
petition in his pocket. But the very disease 
that was responsible for the petition struck 
Commandant Stone and killed him in Key 
West. 

When Dr. Mudd did walk from his. cell 
March 1869, his pardon had been granted 
only through the devoted and continuous in- 
tercession of his wife who pleaded so pa- 
tiently with the White House. 

A legend of magic blooming flowers hovers 
round a lone grave in the courtyard. The 
lettering on the wooden marker is almost 
obliterated. But very much alive on the 
tongues of Cubans is the story of the crew 
of the vessel who buried one of their num- 
ber there. 

They performed the burial and put to sea. 
Returning a fortnight later, they walked 
reverently toward the grave in the night shad- 
ows. Suddenly one of them dropped to his 
knees and made the sign of the Cross. “See— 


there,” he cried in awe. “The Lord has 
planted flowers on the grave.” 

Surely enough there were lovely, white 
blooms in great profusion about the grave. 
Any Cuban will tell you today it was the 
Lord’s work. A more skeptical scientist will 
say it was the night blooming flowers that 
grow in the courtyard. 

Toothless today though it is, Fort Jeff was 
built originally to house 7,500 troops and 450 
cannon as protection for a U. S. fleet that 
could rove the Gulf and the Straits of Florida 
within easy sailing distance of the shelter of 
the Fort’s mighty guns. In this way the 
Federal government intended to secure the 
Gulf from the danger of other powers who 
might fortify the Tortugas as a similar pro- 
tection for their marauding men of war. 
For Spain was scarcely more than ninety 
miles away in Cuba, Great Britain close at 
hand in the West Indies, and the Republic of 
Texas was sympathetic to England. The 


THE ABANDONED CITADEL 
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eight foot thick walls would have been im- 
pregnable to the round shot of the cannon of 
the middle nineteenth century ; but the advent 
of rifled cannon made Fort Jeff potentially 
easy prey. 

In its way, old Fort Jeff is a northerner, 
for the first lumber came from New Hamp- 
shire, granite from Vermont, cement from 
New York, and some of the bricks from New 
England kilns all transported by schooner. 
But Southern slaves and sweat put the ma- 
terials together. In 1869, fourteen years after 
construction began, the Fort was half finished 
at a cost of $1,250,000. 

As the slavery issue approached the white 
heat of battle, the Union feared that Florida 
might try to seize the Fort. Reinforced by a 
final total of six hundred men and _ ninety- 
seven cannon, the North held this bastion at 
the very back door of the South throughout 
the war. 

After the Civil War, Fort Jeff housed 
prisoners and served as a quarantine station 
In the wat of 1898 with Spain the battleships 
Texas, Iowa and the ill-fated Maine sought 
shelter there. 

In 1904, the Navy accepted from contrac- 
tors a huge installation of coal and watet 
facilities for the servicing of the largest ships. 
The same day a hurricane twisted the struc- 
tures to complete uselessness. Lone salvagers 
finished the wrecking process, but even today 
much of the rusty red skeleton remains. , 

After the Navy gave up in 1907, Fort Jef 
was abandoned except for unofficial visitors 
By 1920 bootleggers from Cuba were drop: 
ping their liquor at the fortified rendezvous 
to be picked up by Florida rum runners. 

As late as 1934 a rest camp for wat 
veterans was tried and abandoned because 01 
the difficulties of communications and trans: 
portation. 

During this war the Coast Guard main 
tained a 24 hour watch from the 157 foot 
high light house at Loggerhead Key just tw« 
miles west of Fort Jeff. A vigilant sentine 
continuously swept the Straits of Floridé 
with powerful glasses. 


The United States government intended the mammoth, three-tiered, casemented Fort Jefferson to be a citade| outrivaling all others. To build Fort 
Jefferson ships had to journey 1500 miles from eastern seaports carryingmaterials, It is estimated that forty million bricks were used, costing one 
dollar each for transportation alone, Construction was begun in 1846 but it was not brought to the point evident today until 1869. 


_ Every ship that passed was identified as 
to course, type, and nationality. This in- 
formation was then encoded and flashed by 
powerful transmitters to the Coast Guard 
and Navy in Key West. Alert Coast Guard 
cutters ceaselessly patrolled the waters in an 
eighty to one hundred mile radius from Fort 
Jefferson. 

For several years the Carnegie Founda- 
tion’s Marine Research Laboratories were 
maintained on Loggerhead Key. But depre- 
dations of raiding fishermen and professional 
souvenir hunters had threatened to destroy 
all interesting sea and bird life. The lush 
growths disappeared to such an extent that 
Carnegie was forced to abandon its work 
there. On January 4, 1935, President Roose- 
velt stepped in to declare Garden Key, Fort 
Jefferson, Bush Key and Loggerhead Key 
and the surrounding waters a sanctuary and 
National Park. During his second adminis- 
tration, the President visited there in his 
government yacht. Under the aegis of the 
National Park Service Dry Tortugas has be- 
come a true sanctuary set in the sapphire blue 
waters of the Gulf. Today all the former 
undersea beauty is returning. * When the 
Lindberghs visited there in the winter ot 
1940-41, Tortugas was again a thing of real 
beauty. : 

The present National Park Superintendent 
is Mr. Russel A. Gibbs who lives in modern 
quarters at the Fort remodelled from the old 


Tens of thousands of sooty terns nest annu- 
ally on Bush Key. 


Commandants house. With him are his 
wife and baby boy. 

Their predecessors were Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Budlong and their baby girl. Mrs. 
Budlong left the Fort only long enough to 
have her baby. When the infant was scarcely 
six weeks old, she was back again and for 
almost eighteen months, neither she nor the 
baby left the coral atoll. Their only com- 


waters that never disappoint the most sensi- 
tive fishermen. Summer fishing in the Guli 
Stream provides two game fish, dolphin and 
sailfish as well as bonita. Eager fishermen 
who hit these latitudes during April to the 
first part of July may hook a leaping, buck- 
ing, brilliant tarpon weighing as much as 170 
pounds. 

No matter what the month there is always 


WITHIN THE CORRIDORS 


The casements of Fort Jefferson rest On massive foundations and are based on coral rock ten 
feet below sea level. 


munication was by radio twice daily. 

Theirs was no enforced imprisonment, 
however, for the Budlongs enjoyed their 
home far from the clamor and madness of a 
chaotic world. Amid the brilliant green and 
blue waters, they found a quiet, philosophical 
and beautiful paradise for tranquil living. 

Mrs. Gibbs too finds herself eager to re- 
turn to her home after she has spent a day 
or two “ashore” in Key West. 

Outside the sanctuary of Fort Jeff runs the 
unbelievably blue Gulf Stream through 
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excellent bottom fishing, although summer is 
best, for as the sun warms the waters, the 
fish move lower. In the stunningly clear 
waters, reefs seem to rise to threaten the very 
hull; but a leadsman will find twenty feet 
or more of water covering the black appear- 
ing coral growths. A leaping school of ballao 
may set the water dancing. And often the 
fisherman can watch an unwary fish head for 
the hook through the crystalline water. He 
will see the poor fish nibble, swallow, then 
(Continued on page 30) 
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SONS OF THE LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL 
(Continued from page 23) 


are enclosed in a casket of great value. 

The houses are built contiguously, 
in order that their inhabitants may 
not break the rule of the Sabbath by 
fetching and carrying from one house 
to another. The narrow streets are 
clean, the houses well ventilated, and 
an air of moderate prosperity per- 
vades the settlement, although the 
Jews’ financial status appears to have 
declined as their numbers decreased. 

The White Jew differs from his 
colored relations in matters of ap- 
parel; he usually wears a long white 
tunic over which a waistcoat is but- 
toned up to the neck, loose white 


trousers and a small skull-cap, while 
the Black Jews content themselves 
with the garb of the Mohammedan 
Mappilas, to which on State occasions 
they make the addition of a shirt. 
They are chiefly distinguished, how- 
ever, by the lovelocks worn over 
their ears. 

Most of them speak the Malayan 
language and very few understand the 
Hebrew of their liturgies. Yet with 
the phenomenal characteristic of their 
race they still remain, after these 
centuries of peculiar isolation, essen- 
tially Jews—a chosen people, set apart. 
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SWANS IN THE WILDERNESS 
(Continued from page 15) 


are then called gray-birds, as the full 
white plumage is not acquired until 
the third year. In summer, during 
the growth of the cygnets, the par- 
ents lose the wing quills and are un- 
able to fly until these quills have 
grown in again in the fall. 

Swans are remarkable swimmers. 
They can out-distance the best oars- 
man. A characteristic peculiar to the 
swan is the way it swims. It is the 
only species that strokes with both 
feet simultaneously, a habit which, so 


far as I know, has not been described 
by other naturalists. All other water 
birds swim with alternating strokes. 

These birds start nesting early in 
April. The nest is always close to 
water and often built in the shallows. 
An islet safe from prowling foes is 
the favorite nesting site. The nest is 
a huge_affair, often five feet in di- 
ameter. The cob assists in the build- 
ing, and often the female will form 
the nest with her feet and body while 
her attentive mate brings her ma- 
terial for her to weave and tuck in 
about her. 

It takes more than instinct to build 
a good swan nest. With the first at- 
tempt, the nest is a flimsy, haphazard 
structure barely large enough to hold 
the three or four eggs which consti- 
tute the initial swan clutch. But with 
each succeeding year a better and big- 
ger nest is built, seeming to offer an 
incentive for a larger family, until as 
many as ten cygnets are hatched. 
Seven or eight eggs is the average for 
a well-established pair. 

The period of incubation is from 
thirty-five to forty days, depending on 
climatic conditions. Unlike many 
species of water birds, whose young 
leave the nest for the water as soon as 
hatched, cygnets remain in the nest 


_ the first day or two before the mother 


leads them down to their first swim. 
And for several weeks the whole fam- 
ily returns to the nest site to roost at 
night, mother and infants well guard- 
ed by the parent cob. 

The cygnets, like all downy chicks, 
have great appeal. As they swim and 
float in a cluster with their silent and 
stately parents, their plaintive notes, 
like tiny whistles, are ever in the air. 

No more touching picture of par- 
ental affection can be seen than that 
achieved when these fluffy youngsters 
become fagged. They cluster about 
the mother, voicing protest, where- 
upon she sinks low in the water to 
allow her brood to board her back for 
a pick-a-back ride. Sometimes she 
will even give them a leg up, and a 
boost with her bill. Safe between 
the mother’s bowed wings, they will 
drowse in the sunshine, while the 
mother floats at ease or sinks her long 
neck to dredge for food. 
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THE FORTRESS THAT BECAME A 


=- NATIONAL MONUMENT 
(Continued from page 29) = 


“take” the hook and race to a shady 
hole to swallow it. 

Winter brings the succulent mack- 
erel “after the first nor’easter” as the 
natives say. Actually from December 
to the end of March, they are most 
active. In the deep water around Re- 
becca Shoals, on the way to Tortugas, 
Spanish and cero mackerel congre- 
gate in winter schools. 

Nondescript, eager fishing fleets 
converge on the valuable runs, fill 
their holds, race back to market, then 
start the process over again. It is 
during the winter months that local 
fishermen must make the bulk of their 
living off the kingfish and mackerel 
catches. 

Baton twirlers for the fish parade 
are the unwitting ballao which come 
south in great schools in the fall. 
Behind them swim the big fish feed- 
ing on the luckless leaders. As cold 
weather takes some of the heat from 


the water, all fish become more active. — 


Lazy groupers will actually run for 
a meal, and the savage barracuda 
becomes even more sanguinary. There 
are authentic cases of their attacking 
a man especially when there is some- 
thing white about him. 

Big, ugly, wallowing jewfish give 
little ight, weigh up to eight hundred 
or even nine hundred pounds, but 
average one hundred to three hun- 
dred. Once on the hook, they are like 
hauling up a hogshead of water. 

Huge turtles, “tortugas” in Spanish, 
sun themselves indolently on the sur- 
face of the water until they hear a 
ship’s propellors, then they sound, 
dropping from sight with surprising 
alacrity. Commercial fishermen catch 
the green turtle for soup by coast- 
ing up silently beside them and driv- 
ing a spear into their back or by 
dropping a net on the shoal spots 
where turtles nest at night. Many an 
earlier traveler has tried to eat 
leathery turtle eggs and caught his 
turtles by the time proven trick of 
tipping them on their back when 
ashore. Then two hundred to eight 
hundred pounds of wiggling turtle 
will lie helpless. If it is a logger- 
head, a hawksbill or a green turtle he 
is good eating. If a trunkback, do 
not try his flesh. 

Florida’s version of northern lob- 
ster is abundant in’ the latitudes of 
Fort Jeff. It is a crawfish that lacks 
the lobster’s huge claws. But its meat 
is Sweet and depending on whether 
the judge has rebel or Yankee up- 
bringing, the crawfish is better or 
worse than northern lobster. Speak- 
ing neutrally, it is excellent eating. 
Open season runs from July 21 to 
March 21. 


A turtle’s favorite food is tiny 
jellyfish called thimbles because of 
their resemblance to that sewing aid. 
These tiny blobs of protoplasm drift 
in swarms with the current some- 
times coming so thick they clog the 
underwater intakes of a vessel. Huge 
frilly pink jellyfish, thousands of the 
less colorful variety and stinging, 
brilliantly lavender Portuguese-men- 
of-war float’ idly by in these semi- 
tropical waters and provide ever pres- 
ent food delicacies for turtles. 

Scarcely one half mile south of the 
Fort, forming the eastern barrier ot 
the anchorage, lies Bush Key. There 
in the spring and early summer the 
sooty tern and noddy tern rear their 
young. Audubon dropped in to study 
these birds in 1832, and Louis Agassiz 
in the 1850’s. But even today scien- 
tists are still at a loss to discover the 
place from whence these birds come 
or where they go. Yet every year 
they return to the tiny sand speck in 


‘the Gulf and raise their raucous cries 


of mating and housekeeping. Esti- 
mates have placed their number be- 
tween seventy-five and one hundred 
thousand. 

From middle May well into June. 
Key West and these tiny coral isles 
reveal another sight visible no where 
else in the United States—the South- 
ern Cross. A constellation as well 
known in the Southern Hemisphere 
as our own Big Dipper and North 
Star. It hangs so low on the horizon — 
that city lights obscure it. In the 
quiet black background of Fort Jeff 
on clear nights, which are common in 
this area, you can spot the Cross. 
It barely clears the horizon, but it 
points unmistakably to the South Pole. 
Throw your arms wide apart and 
find at the tip of one the North Star, 
at the other, the Cross. 


For anyone planning to make the 
trip to Fort Jeff in his own vessel, the 
obvious course from New York al- 
most to Key West is the Intracoastal 
Waterway. 

After leaving Miami there is a 
choice of two protected routes. First, 
the Intracoastal Waterway all the 
way which will not accommodate 
boats drawing more than four feet 
after departing from Bahia Honda 
channel. But for vessels drawing up 
to ten feet the trip from Miami to 
Key West can be made without haz- 
ard by following the Intracoastal 
Waterway to Bahia Honda channel, 
then crossing to Hawk Channel and 
following the latter into Key West. 
In this way it is possible to avoid the 
adverse current of the Gulf Stream 
which runs as high as 2.7 knots at 
some points in the Florida Straits. 
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“FORECAST FOR SUMMER TRAVEL 


Travel bars are down as the last wartime 
restrictions are lifted, and already Amer- 
icans are on the go with resorts and travel 
officials forecasting the greatest vacation 
year in the nation’s history, according to 
The American Express Travel Survey and 
Forecast. 

Vacationists should make early reserva- 
tions and take advantage of a lengthening 
season which will begin before July and 
continue after August in many resorts in 
New England, the Adirondacks, the Thou- 
sand Islands, White Mountains, Cape Cod 
and the Pocono area. On the Maine coast 
big-named hotels are holding reservations 
for annual seasonal visitors only. Wisconsin 
and Michigan vacation lands report the 
rising tide of travel seen in advanced book- 
ings, as does the Ten Thousand Lakes dis- 
trict of Minnesota. 

The National Parks will become lively 
vacation haunts with Park hotels and 
camps estimating a greater excess than the 
8,388,000 visitors recorded in 1941. 

With the swing of supply and demand 
vacationists will generally find higher 
prices at all popular resorts, dude ranches, 
and summer camps and cottages points 
out the survey which tells how the in- 
creased price range will extend from tour- 
ist camps to de luxe hotels. 

Steamship travel this spring to Europe 
will be available on a limited scale for 
essential business with promise of greater 
activities this fall. An ocean jam with an 
overflowing waiting list and a lack of pas- 
senger accommodations is being reported 
by all steamship lines. A schedule of 
eighteen passenger sailings to Ireland, 
England and France is being announced 
by the United States Lines, agents for the 
War Shipping Administration. The March 
30 sailing of the Ile de France from Hali- 
fax initiated the peacetime return of the 


French Line. Ships of the Swedish Amer- 


- ican Line to Baltic ports are booked to 


capacity for the next three months. The 
third of the Delta Lines luxurious liners 
has been launched and a ‘summer service 
between New Orleans and Buenos Aires 
will soon be announced. The Liner Amer- 
ica, pride of the Merchant Marine, is being 
refitted as a luxury ship and due for an 
Atlantic crossing in August. 

April witnessed new air routes, faster 
speed schedules with many foreign and 
domestic extensions. The Pan American 
World Airways will initiate civilian flights 
to Tokyo and Shanghai from Seattle via 
Adak, Alaska. The Empire Airlines will 
link New York State towns with New York 
City, allowing easy accessibility to up-state 
summer resorts. Details for two round trips 
weekly in which the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand will join in estab- 
lishing a trans-Pacific air service linking 
the United States and Canada is being 
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announced. The Royal Dutch Air Lines 
will operate a five times a week service 
between Miami and Jamaica. Air travel 


' to Atlantic City will start May 1, by the 


Eastern Airlines, Inc. Panair do Brasil 
will begin service between Brazil and 
Europe this month. 


AAA’S INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
RE-OPENS 


Re-opening of the International Divi- 
sion of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation has been announced by Jerry D. 
Ryan, Director of the International Exec- 
utive Office. 
Fifth Avenue, New York, AAA’S Inter- 
national Division is prepared to arrange 
all necessary documents for foreign auto- 
mobile travel for Trans-Atlantic and 
Central and South American travelers. 

Customs documents, license plates, 
foreign driving licenses, and insurance, 
as well as arrangements for shipping 
automobiles overseas, can now be ar-; 
ranged through the International Office. 

Port agencies of AAA have been re- 
established in the principal ports of 
France, Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and the Near East, to assist 
members traveling in those countries. 
The AAA is a member of the Association 
Internationale des Automobile-Clubs Re- 
connus, Alliance Internationale de Tour- 
isme, and Federacion Interamericana de 
Automovil-Clubs. Through these associa- 
tions, AAA is linked directly to automo- 
bile clubs in seventy-eight foreign coun- 
tries. 

Trans-Atlantic, and Central and South 
American travelers may obtain all infor- 
mation from the International Executive 


Office. 


BRITAIN PLANS FOR TOURISTS 


The Travel Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland is planning its “Come to 
Britain” campaign for 1947 and hopes to 
stimulate a nation-wide interest in the 
tourist industry and arouse among for- 
eigners a desire to visit the British Isles. 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


With headquarters at 630” 


The association estimates that the tourist 
industry could earn for England in a 
single year three or possibly four times 
the amount of the service of the proposed 
American Loan and, in doing so, would 
bring benefits to every section of the 
community and to every department of 
industry and commerce. 

The association is sponsored by the 
Government, but, in order to achieve the 
results at which it aims, the whole- 
hearted support of the public is needed. 
Lord Derby, president of the association, 
has stated that £100,000,000 should be 
the target for normal years so far as the 
value of this invisible export is con- 
cerned. The funds of the association are 
derived from its members, which include 
municipalities, transport undertakings, 
hotels, caterers, tourist agents, entertain- 
ment concerns, brewers, and commercial 
companies. For the present financial year 
the Government have agreed to double 
their grant by contributing £1 for each 
£1 subscribed by members. — 


IRRIGATED FARMS FOR VETERANS 


Veterans and others seeking land in 
the West may apply to their Uncle Sam 
later this year for the first of one hundred 
thousand irrigated farms being created 
on Bureau of Reclamation projects al- 
ready authorized by Congress. 

Almost five thousand family-size units 
of these one hundred thousand are on 
public lands—and therefore will be open 
to homesteading. Public notice of open- 
ings of homestead lands on three projects 
in four states—California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming—will be given this 
fall, presuming that veterans have re- 
turned in sufficient numbers to assure an 
equal chance for all those wishing to 
apply. 

Persons desiring to homestead may re- 
quest the Bureau of Reclamation, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to notify them of public 
opening dates. 

“Veterans will have preferred rights in 
settling public land irrigated farms on 
projects under construction or being 
planned by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
seventeen Western states,” says Commis- 
sioner Straus. “On some projects, includ- 
ing those now under operation, practic- 
ally all of the land is in private owner- 
ship, and purchase or rental must be 
arranged with individual owners.... 
Projects under construction or author- 
ized will create one hundred thousand 
additional family-size farms. It is on 
these projects that veterans will find their 
greatest opportunity, not only to secure 
farms but also to get jobs during the con- 
struction period and to practice their 
trade, business or profession in the new 
and expanded communities that will re- 
sult from irrigation development.” 
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least six months in backward rural 
areas. 

For centuries Mexican medical 
men—prompted by the same economic 
motives which have guided profes- 
sional people in richer lands—have 
concentrated in the big cities. The 
only medical care the country ever 
knew was the handed-down rules of 
midwives, the recipes of herb experts. 
The death rate was one of the world’s 
highest. As late as 1941, of every 
one thousand infants, one hundred 
and twenty-eight were doomed before 
adolescence. 

Pondering these figures, the govern- 
ment substituted Gonapulsory. practice 
in the country for the former intern- 
ship in city hospitals. In the past 
few years, as a result, two thousand 
young medical pioneers have gone out 
over the land from the National 
University alone; hundreds more 
from smaller schools. Many of them 
return to the country later—this time 
to stay—either setting up their own 
offices, or working for the Health De- 
partment. 

Promising youths of poor families 
now can receive free medical training 
at the Rural Medicine School of the 
Polytechnic Institute, with the under- 
standing that they will enter the rural 
service for at least five years. 

In city and country, the Health De- 
partment, buttressed by yearly budgets 
now averaging sixty million pesos, 
carries on its campaigns. “If you 
have a sickness in the family, report 
it,” Mexicans are reminded by ads in 
the daily newspapers. “Quick inves- 
tigation may avoid a serious epi- 
demic.” 

Vaccination for smallpox is com- 
pulsory (try to obtain a visa for per- 
manent residence without displaying 
a doctor’s certificate!) and typhus, 
still an occasional scourge in the 
workers’ districts, is being overcome. 

Today yellow fever and cholera— 
perils of old-time travelers below the 
United States border—are almost un- 
heard of in Mexico. Two other trop- 
ical diseases, pinto and onchocerciasis 
—the latter especially dangerous be- 
cause it causes blindness—have been 
confined to a southern sector, near 
the Guatemalan border. There, mo- 
bile squads, aided by United States 
technicians and funds, are trying to 
perfect antidotes. 

Even tuberculosis, plague of humble 
people everywhere—Mexicans are no 
exception—is being conquered. Walk 
along Mexico City’s main-stem Ave- 
nida Juarez and you will see an entire 
building given over to displays of 
proper foods for a day’s nutrition. Go 
into a, country school-house on “in- 
spection day,” and you will find chil- 
dren lining up to be X-rayed, as part 
of|a national campaign of prevention 
not unlike that in the United States. 

Along the Rio Grande, where only 
a few -decades ago rival armies ex- 
changed volleys, United States and 
Mexican health units work side by 
side to control venereal disease. 

Speaking of the United States, per- 
haps the greatest of our nation’s war- 
time gifts to Mexico was, not our col- 
orful publicity leaflets and magazines, 
not our guns and ammunition, but our 
quiet, unobtrusive help in controlling 
disease. From the Division of Health 
and Sanitation of the Office of Inter- 
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MEXICO’S: CHALLENGE. TO THE FUTURE 
( Continued Won page 9) ay 


American Affairs in, Washington 
came men, microscopes and money in 
unstinting supply. The gifts turned 
out to be an investment. Mexicans 
were quick to see the value of the 
health clinics and hospitals erected 
by inter-American contract. They 
are appropriating funds now to con- 
tinue operation of these centers them- 
selves as the Americans depart. 

Moreover, Mexico’s wars—against 
inefficient farming, against disease— 
are aided by still a greater struggle, 
the nation-wide campaign to stamp 
out illiteracy. 

A billboard set in the heart of the 
capital proclaims: “Teach an adult or 
a child to read and write. It is not 
a difficult task if you bring to it en- 
thusiasm, patience and love of coun- 
ty. 

By presidential decree, every lit- 
erate citizen between nineteen and 
sixty is enjoined to teach one illit- 
erate; every citizen of six to forty 
must learn to read and write. Ten 
million primers have been published, 
including some in both Spanish and 
Indian characters to school the 2,500,- 
000 who speak Maya, Nahuat, Na- 
hault, Otomi. 


Country women have wept with 
emotion at discovering—in the middle 
years of their lives—the joy of writ- 
ing their names. Proud fathers and 
sons sit together on the rude benches 
of rural schools mouthing the strange 
new alphabet together. Mexico is 
adding up the first results this spring 
of her immense campaign to have the 
literate half of her people teach the 
other half, 


The illiteracy drive is only the latest 
phase of a vast intellectual ferment. 
A heritage of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion are the little, modern primary 
schools which dot the land. There are 
nearly 16,000 now, with 32,000 teach- 
ers and 2,000,000 students—twenty-five 
percent more enrollment than in 1928. 


For a long time, Mexico concen- 
trated on primary teaching, for 
there the need was felt to be greatest. 
This spring, however, there has been 
launched in Mexico City “The Cam- 
paign of the Ten Million.” The name 
describes an effort by Dr. Salvador 
Zubiran, the University of Mexico’s 
energetic new rector, to raise 10,000,- 
000 pesos ($2,000,000) to modernize 
and streamline the university, apex of 
Mexico’s educational pyramid. 


Contributions are trickling in. A 
Mexico City physician was first with 
$200. A few crumpled bills came in 
the mail from a farm couple whose 
son went through the University on a 
scholarship. War-prosperous corpor- 
ations are pledging sizable donations. 
With the money, the University, long 
a stronghold of classical lore, will 
buy laboratory. equipment; institute 
courses in sugar refining and _ pe- 
troleum processing; and in general 
train undergraduates for practical 
chores in a land suddenly turned prac- 
tical. 


You needn’t know a phrase of 
Latin or a theorem of geometry to 
enroll for “higher education” in 
modern Mexico. Last February, for 
example, a new school opened, ex- 
clusively to train railroad workers— 
first of its kind in Mexico. The idea 
is that engineers on the nationalized 


railways no longer will have to learn 
their jobs “on the run’”—a convenience 
which doubtless will be appreciated, 
too, by the passengers! Similarly, 
nearly three dozen other industrial 
and commercial schools have sprung 
up in only a few years, enrolling 
14,500. 

Nowadays, the technology-conscious 
Mexican Department of Education in- 
sists that even primary schools in- 
clude some vocational and industrial 
arts courses. 

By no means are the “three R’s” 
confined to the schoolhouse. Every 
so often, remote villagers turn out to 
greet a bus, bringing a_ traveling 
library. Books which they select may 
be returned on the next visit. And 
lately the Mexican radio stations have 
consented to sandwich in amid their 
grist of North American dance music 
and commercials a new feature—edu- 
cational broadcasts, sponsored as, an 
extension service of the department 
of education. 

With all this postwar social and 
educational emancipation, how _ free 
are Mexico’s women? . 

“Wanted,” reads a typical classi- 
fied ad in a newspaper’s “Personal” 
section, ‘Wanted: correspondence, 
leading to friendship and marriage, 
with a young woman, attractive; must 
be fond of the hearth.” Indeed, the 
rule of “hearth and home” decreed by 
medieval Spain still governs most 
Mexican country women, and many in 
the sophisticated capital. 

Mexicans themselves declare that 
a minor traffic menace is the inability 
of women drivers to obey such signs 
as “No Left Turn” and “Stay in this 
Lane.” Many a lady who has at- 
tained respectability and her own 
auto was never taught to read! 

On the other hand, visitors to the 
new Women’s University of Mexico 
the other afternoon saw large-eyed 
young senoritas gathered to hear a 
piece of advice at Commencement 
from Education Minister Torres 
Bodet : . 

“Young women, the home has no 
quarrel with the classroom, Be 
women worthy of a free people. The 
virtues peculiar to women—enthusi- 
asm, loyalty, patience—are needed in 
the hospital, the clinic, the laboratory, 
as in the home,” 

The women’s unit of the official 
P.R.I. party has a plan of action. On 
June 7—one month before the nation- 
wide polling—the women will stage 
their own elections. This unofficial 
demonstration, they hope, will prove 
the political power of their sex, and 
will force action on a woman-suf- 
frage amendment to the Constitution; 
an amendment which, although voted, 
has never been promulgated. 

Significantly, as the men and 
women of Mexico become more de- 
termined to conquer their domestic 
problems, they seem also more and 
more concerned with world events. 
It might be more observing to state 
that they sense the link between 
sound world relations and a sound 
domestic regime. 


Several times recently, in unmistak- 
able fashion, Mexico has made clear 
to the world her political creed. 

London and Washington diplomats, 
for example, have had to reconsider 
carefully their entire stand toward 
Franco-controlled Spain, in view of 
Mexico’s discreet but insistent warn- 
ing that unless “something was done,” 


she, Mexico, would herself place the, 


Spanish problem before the United 
Nations Organization. 

Again, Mexico’s voice in the Pan 
American Union, Luis Quintanilla, 
during a delicate juncture in world 
politics, made his country’s stand dra- 
matically clear. He warned—and was 
quoted through a thousand micro- 
phones, as on a thousand front pages 
—that an Anglo-American’ bloc 
against Russia would meet with the 
disapproval of nineteen Latin Amer- 
ican nations. 

World councils doubtless will hear 
more and more often the voice of 
modern Mexico. Long weak, she is 
feeling her_new strength. She speaks 


_for-all the» little nations who have 


known oppression too long to settle 
now for anything less than real eco- 
nomic, social and political democracy. 

As Mexico goes modern, it still is 
prepared to play perfect host to the 
traveler. If you go to Mexico for a 
rest, for a sun-tan, for sport, for ad- 
venture, for learning—as 215,000 tour- 
ists did last year, and as a record 


~ 250,000 are expected to do this year 


—you will find your needs fulfilled as 
charmingly as before the war. 

Streamlined trains are scheduled to 
go into operation soon from the Texas 
border to Mexico City. Planes take 
you there in hours, and also are handy 
for hopping from tourist mecca to 
tourist mecca within the country. The 
paved Pan-American highway offers 
a striking automobile trip, from 
Texas to a point far south, near the 
border of Guatemala. By-ways in 
Mexico also have been kept in repair 
throughout the war, and $190,000,000 
worth of new roads are planned this 
year. 

Not least of Mexico’s charms—1946- 
style—is the continuing hospitality of 
its people. They are smilingly toler- 
ant of the gayest, noisiest, hell-raising, 
tequila-swigging American tourist. 
And the visitor who adds “Por favor” 
when ordering a meal—or smiles and 
says “Gracias’ when the bellboy 
brings a telegram—wins their friend- 
ship. 

Mexicans, as ever, are warm, light- 
hearted companions. The. briskness 
of wartime never altered the affection- 
ate family units—father, mother, 
youngsters and often a ragged pup—- 
who are seen walking through the 
parks on Sunday. 


Listen in on their conversation, in 
this year 1946, and then for the first 
time will you note a difference. The 
talk turns to  politics—frequently 
world affairs, but more often the 
problems which Mexico must solve 
“tomorrow.” And—if an awakened 
citizenry is any. indication—tomcerrow 
is already dawning. 


‘As each calf is finished, and as soon 
as he gets his freedom, he rushes 
down to the end of the pen where 
there is more space. There the 
calves stand in a huddle, shaking 
their heads in a bewildered way. 

I make a sound of pity. The 
rancher responds with: “It doesn’t 
hurt very long, and the coal tar 
helps. Heals very soon on_ these 
healthy animals, and luckily they soon 
forget, too.” 

As I-turn away from the’ scene, I 
see my hostess, Mrs. Nellie Gail 
Moulton, widow of Lewis F. Moul- 
ton, principal owner of Rancho 
Niguel. As she comes toward me, 
she stops. once or twice to talk to 
other ranch owners. These neighbors 
are here partly because they want to 
see how the work goes at Rancho 
Niguel and perhaps too, because their 
ranch hands are helping out with the 
roundup. There is a fine neighborly 
spirit among these people, for the 
cowhands are working gratis, coming 
from all the ranches hereabout to 
help the two days of the roundup. In 
turn, they will receive help from the 
hands at Rancho Niguel, when it is 
needed. ; 

I am anxious to ask Mrs. Moulton 
questions, This is my first roundup,' 
but it’s an old story to her. She 
smiles quietly at my enthusiasm, as 
_we sit down on the platform and she 
answers me, 5 

Knowing that she is probably the 
only woman who is principal owner 
of a cattle ranch, I first express my 
conviction that she has a big job. 

“Well, it’s something I came to 
gradually,’ she replies. “Naturally I 
learned much of the management 
from my husband. He bought the 
ranch in 1878, and so was an old hand 
at it when we were married. Since 
his death a few years ago, I’ve had 
to go at it in earnest.” She goes on 
to tell me about her husband’s life 
and Rancho Niguel. 

I know from my talks with older 
Westerners that there was ever a 
state of semi-feud between cattle and 
sheep men in these parts. That arose, 
somebody explained to me, from the 


(Continued from page 21) 
fact that sheep eat the roots of grass, 
or too close to them, and so destroy 
range grass which is valuable for 
cattle feed. It is of interest then, 
that Mrs. Moulton tells me her hus- 
band was of a family of wool mer- 
chants in Boston. In 1874, probably 
with a desire for the adventure of the 
West and to have a part in the pro- 
duction end of wool, he came to Cali- 
fornia from Boston, crossing the Isth- 
mus of Panama—for there was no 
canal then—by rail. On his arrival 
in California, he went to work on 
the Irvine ranch for a few years. 
Then in 1878, he bought Rancho 
Niguel, to which he added other acre- 
age as time passed. His idea was 
originally to raise sheep, but he found 
it better to turn to the raising of 
cattle. 

For twelve years, Mr. Moulton ran 
the Rancho Niguel as sole owner. 
Then. in 1890, Pierre Daguerre, 
strangely enough a sheep man too, 
and of Basque descent, bought a third 
interest in the ranch, as a working 
partner. He had three daughters, two 
of which since his death have assisted 
Mrs. Moulton in the running of the 
ranch, Miss Josephine Daguerre from 
the business angle, and Miss Grace 
Daguerre in other ways, such as food 
and housing for the ranch hands. 
These three women, then, are running 
the Rancho Niguel, with the help of 
the cattle foreman, Si Sansinena, a 
Basque, who has been forty years in 
this position. There are foremen of 
other branches of the work, as well 
as the ranch hands, of course. 

While Mrs. Moulton and I have 
been talking I have been watching a 
tall cowboy tending the fire in a hole 
dug in the ground, and over which is 
placed an iron grill, From this is 
coming a delicious scent of barbecue- 


ing meat, slow roasted. As my hostess 


leaves me to assist at the tables, I get 
back up on the fence. The corrals 
are full of dust and bawling calves 
running hither and thither. But it is 
the second day and the roundup is 
almost over. Today they have com- 
pleted the task of branding, ear 
notching, dehorning, giving shots and 
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so on, to about twelve hundred calves. 

Most of the cowboys are. dis- 
mounted now. Over the brow of a 
hill comes a herd of ranch horses, a 
lovely sight with their manes stream- 
ing in the wind. These are driven 
into a sort of alley between the two 
pens, until the cattle and calves are 
let out, so that they cannot harm each 
other. The cattle and calves, shaking 
their heads and lowing, rush off to 
the hillside. The cowboys put away 
the materials of branding and come 
to the watering trough to wash up, 
big, white haired, brown faced, Si, 
the foreman, talking fast in Spanish 
to them, 

And now the food. 
gods but for cowhands. 
good enough. This is a man’s coun- 
try, so the men line up first at the 


Not for the 


pit, and one cowboy hands out great | 


hunks of the sizzling meat. Then 
down the length of the tables, where 
the women serve other food. Salads, 
cakes by the square yard, Spanish 
rice, big brown beans, and tortillas 
wrapped around a big piece of fresh 
butter by the quick hands of “Miss 
Joe,” as they all call her. A fork and 
a spoon, for the black coffee from 
the enormous pot on the grill. No 
knife. We don’t need it with this 
meat, 

The cowhands take their plates and 
squat down anywhere in groups to 
eat, laughing lazily, mostly talking 
Spanish, 
food, and I hear the faint sounds of 
an harmonica somewhere, and more 
laughter. The bawling has stopped. 
The sun is good upon my back, 

I think: this is Americana. This is 
what life was meant to be, the still 
voice of peace upon the land. I look 
up at the hills and I remember the 
Book which says: “For every beast 

is Mine and the cattle upon 
a thousand hills”. 

As I go home, winding through the 
green hills, I see them there in the 
grass, cows lying down with calves 
close against them, quiet again, peace 
after pain, waiting there to fulfll 
their destiny in the healing winds and 
sun. 


And that is | 


At last we are all full of | 


WOULDN'T YOU like to take a 
“different”? vacation this year—out in 
the wide open spaces where boots and 
saddles are an exhilarating reality? 


Then choose one of the friendly 
ranches in Wyoming, Colorado or 
Montana and revel in a “be yourself” 
atmosphere you don’t find anywhere 
else in all the world. 


@ What’s your pleasure? . Riding? 
Western horses are ready to take you 
through cool, green valleys, across vast 
plains, through virgin forests and deep 
canyons, or up into the invigorating 
mountains. 

@ Camping? Fishing? Hiking? The 
dude ranch country offers you trails 
and byways galore—and some of the 
finest trout streams in the world. 


@So choose your fun on a dude 
ranch this year. From May through 
September, you'll find the welcome 
mat out and waiting for you. 


Go Burlington 


@ Let one of Burlington’s luxurious 
flyers take you to the dude ranch of 
your selection. 


@ Ride the Denver Zeruyr, the 
Exposition Fiyrr, the Nortu Coast 
Liwrrep or the Emrtre Buitper. Your 
vacation really begins the moment 
_you board any one of these air-con- 
ditioned trains, headed for the great 
open spaces of the 
invigorating West. 
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Burlingtan| 
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mail coupon 


for 
free booklet 


Bouriimcton Travet Bureau, Dept. 125, 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Send me free, illustrated booklet which 
gives descriptive information about Dude 
Ranches in ( ) Wyoming, ( ) Colorado 
( ) Montana. (Check one or more in which 
you are interested.) 
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The route from the north formed 
one side of Hunter’s Island, a piece 
of land set in the heart of Quetico 
Park, It is practically international 
territory, for Quetico is more fa- 
miliar to Americans than to Ca- 
nadians. The approach from the 
Minnesota side by highway seems 
preferable to the approach by rail on 
the Canadian side. Ardent canoeists 
take their cars as far as Ely in Min- 
nesota, and from there go in by 
truck to a small wharf on the shores 
of one of the connecting lakes. From 
Grand Marais, a highway leads to 
Lake Saganaga, while Lake La Croix 
may be reached by way of Crane 
Lake. In addition, many sportsmen 
fly to their favorite fishing grounds 
in the border waters. 

To follow the trail of the voy- 
ageurs, the-canoeist must put his 
craft in water above the numerous 
falls and rapids on the lower part 
of Pigeon River. From the river the 
route leads into a chain of lakes and 
portages which now form the inter- 
national boundary. Lake Saganaga 
at the eastern corner of Quetico 
Park is the first large lake in the 
border waters. Here the camper 
never fails to drop a hook for the 
best lake trout fishing in the park. 

From Lake Saganaga, the canoeist 
may follow the boundary waters in 
the wake of the fur brigades, or may 
prefer to swing north following the 
waterways around Hunter’s Island. 
The northern route through the park, 
brings the canoeist back to the boun- 
dary waters at Lake LaCroix, after 
a journey of seventy-two miles 
through lakes and rivers, over port- 
ages past rushing waters. 

In accordance with the usual ad- 
ministration of the provincial parks, 
no guns or firearms are permitted. 
The park is a wild-life refuge, and 
the only stalking must be done with 
the camera. There is plenty of sub- 
ject matter in the wild life that 
roams the forests. Fishing permits 
are obtained from the rangers or at 
the park headquarters. Camps or 
cottages are scarce in Quetico Park, 
and tenting is the usual overnight 
accommodation. Lodges may be 


built in the park under the custom- 
ary twenty-one year lease. 

Quetico’s forests are harvested in 
accordance with park administration. 
Specific areas are leased to timber 
companies, with the usual restrictions 
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Bring the family to this hospitable 
inn high in the Alleghenies, on Lake 
of Eagles. 2200 ft. alt., view of 12 
-counties. Suntan days, cool nights— 
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regarding cutting and disposal of 
slash. Virgin timber may still be 
found amongst the second - growth 
forest which carpets the hills. Those 
groves are like cathedrals with their 
huge columns of trees, arching over- 
head in dimness. Quiet surrounds 
them, the silence unbroken by foot- 
steps in the pine needles. No sound 
is heard except the steady wash of 
waves on ‘the sandy beaches before 
them. 

Forest fire has made scant inroads 
into the bounty of the forest. For 
the park can claim protection from 
three sides. Steel towers rising high 
into the blue keep close check on the 
forests, and messages go out by 
radio- phone to park headquarters 
should there be any danger signal. 
Ontario’s “flying firemen,” members 
of the Provincial Air Service, patrol 
the area from Fort Frances. Help 
can be summoned, if need be, from 
another provincial forestry station at 
Port Arthur, a hundred miles to the 
east. Moreover the splendid coopera- 


-tion between the foresters of Quetico, 


and those of Superior National For- 
est augurs well for the safety of 
Quetico’s forests. 

That Americans are intensely in- 
terested in Quetico Park is indicated 
by the Quetico- Superior Council 
formed in 1925. With headquarters 
in Minneapolis, it serves as a clear- 
inghouse for individuals and or- 
ganizations in Canada and the United 
States interested in protecting these 
areas against exploitation. The ob- 
jectives of the Council are “the ac- 
quisition by federal governments of 
lands privately owned in the desig- 
nated areas; a treaty with Canada 
assuring cooperative administration 
of the twin areas by both countries 
in such a manner that their value as 
a great public recreation ground, 
canoe country and wild life sanc- 
tuary will not be unnecessarily in- 
terfered with by the utilization of its 
other values.” 

Again “in 1934, the president of 
the United States created a Quetico- 
Superior Committee as an advisory 
agency to further the program of 
protection and promotion in the twin 
areas.” Small wonder that Quetico 
Park is better known to Americans 
than to its own people. Canadians 
have such a reserve of lake, forest 
and wild life close to their doors, 
that Quetico almost seems “off the 
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beaten track” fo them. 

A further suggestion came from 
the American and Canadian Legions 
that certain adjoining areas of the 
two parks be set aside as a perpetual 
green memorial to the heroes of both 
world wars. Such areas would be 
maintained as wilderness, no lumber- 
ing operations, no cabins or cottages, 
no construction of dams. It would 
be left in a state of nature for the 
birds and animals to live out their 
lives without interference of man. 
The proposal was made in 1929, but 
that was the year of the stock mar- 
ket crash. Along with hundreds of 
other plans the idea was shelved for 


the time being. It was put forth 
again in 1943, and whether legislation.. 
will move toward such an end re- 
mains to be seen. 

But for all that, Quetico as a 
whole is a sanctuary for man and 
beast. The soothing, yet invigorating 
quality of its northern skies, its quiet 
forests, its shining highways of lake 
and stream, restore peace to the 
weary in mind and body. “These 
northern regions,” wrote one en- 


thusiast, “offer-an incomparable com- 
bination of “advantages for recrea- 
tion, without any of the necessary 
but exhausting pulsations of civilized 
life.” 


GROWING MY LADY’S FUR COAT 


(Continued from page 25) 


silyerbiu platinum mink for 
around $20,000. 

Judging from the sales that have 
been made since the close of the war 
the price of fur garments is stronger 
than ever. As long as _ feminine 
hearts flutter at the sight of a fur 
coat the demand will be keen. 

The pen-production of mink doesn’t 
vary a great deal from that of the 
silver fox. He eats pretty much the 
same kind of food and is subject to 
about the same kind of disease prob- 
lems. However, he is an unsocial 
creature and has to be kept in a pen 
to himself, except at mating times. 
He fights his companions like bloody 
murder if allowed to come together. 
Unlike the fox, the animals are never 
raised in male and female pairs. One 
good male is usually papa to. the off- 
spring of nine or ten females. Each 
female’s pen is fronted by a lumber- 
built kennel containing the nest. She 
produces one litter a year with an 
average of about four kits to a litter. 
The kits are almost microscopic in 
size weighing about % of an ounce 
at birth. Like the fox, however, they 
grow rapidly reaching their full 
growth in six months. 

On the mink ranch of Harry Sax- 
ton, Bemus Point, New York, are 
3,500 of these animals, Harry sells 
both breeders and pelts. He realizes 
around $30 for his skins and gets $100 
to $250 for his bred females. 

One breeder who made a killing 


coat 


- with silverblu platinum mink is Larry 


Moore on the Suamico River in Wis- 
consin. At one sale a year or two 
ago he netted $50,000 for one bundle 
of 337 pelts. 5 
Probably the wild animal ranking 
third in terms of domestic production 
(if rabbits can be excluded from this 
list) is the muskrat. This animal, 
however, is seldom pen-raised except 
to get good breeders. This is be- 
cause his skin sells too cheaply for 
this expensive method of production. 
He is usually raised under semi- 
domestic conditions on well fenced-in 
marsh land where he can make his 
own nest out of reeds and weeds. 
Water in the marsh has to be so reg- 
ulated as to give the rat a foot or two 
beneath the ice in which to swim 
when it freezes over. This enables 


hin to paddle around and forage on 


marshy vegetation—which is much 
cheaper than handout feed. 

The muskrat’s rate of reproduc- 
tion compares favorably with the up- 
per brackets of the multiplication 
table. He averages around three lit- 
ters a year with about five to a litter. 
When raised in fenced marshy lands 
he is trapped by his owner as in the 
wild, 

One valuable fur animal that will 
bear watching is the chinchilla, Be- 
ing a native of the Andes region of 
South America, he was almost ex- 
terminated by foxes. M. F. Chapman 
managed to rescue five and, after 
much heartbreaking bad luck, he built 
up a stock of nearly two thousand on 
his ranch in the San Bernardino 
Mountains of California. He later 
established several smaller ranches 
over the country in charge of trained 
breeders. 

Chinchilla fur is so rare that coats 
made from it have sold in the recent 
past from $10,000 to $100,000 each. 
Chapman is confident, however, that 
the average price can soon be brought 
down to $10,000. 

Other fur animals produced on a 
much lower scale than those we have 
described are the marten and rac- 
coon. 

The raising of domestic animals 
under farm conditions began in this 
country about the close of World 
War I. The domestic production of 
foxes, for example, was only six 
thousand in 1923. By the time of 
World War II it had soared to well 


-over four hundred thousand. —Mink 


production has developed at the same 
spectacular rate, while the breeding 
of other fur animals has made sub- 
stantial progress. That, briefly, is the 
growth of fur farming from the 
Kaiser to Hitler. 

In the early twenties the idea that 
foxes could be grown under. farm 
conditions fired the speculative fever 
of many a tyro producer. They paid 
from $500 to $5,000 a pair for silver 
foxes, but this wild and woolly specu- 
lation couldn’t last forever. Today 
fur-farming is on a common sense 
basis and the demand for furs is keen 
enough to make it reasonably profit- 
able for years to come. 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME. SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU-— 


1. Identify each of these tables as to peri- 
od and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the heuse 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a table, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for yeur artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man’ or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS -YGU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast maes of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. XVOI. Jacobean and 


Il. Walls. 
I. Windows. 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 


V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures. 


VI. Color and Color 
Schemes. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture. 


VIII. Textiles. Hangings. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
ing Pictures. 


X. Painted Furniture. 


XI. Furnishing the 
ent. 


XII. Historical Back- 
grounds. 


M4. Continued. 


XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 


XV. The Baroque Style. 
XVI. The Rococo Style. 
XVII. The Neo-Classic 


le. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Restoration in England 
XIX. William and Mary, 
rsa Anne and Early 
jan Styles. _ 
XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


XXI. The Adam Period 
ia England and Amer- 
ica. 


XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXII. The Decorating 
Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 


XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVII. Use of Space. 
XVII. New Materials. 


XXIX. Designing a pipes 
ern Interior. a. 
Modern House. Hs 
The Modern Shop. 


XXX. Combining Modern 
and Period Decoration. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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Can - afford to be a good neighbor? 


Suppose you have an accident, your $3 a year in many communities—your 
guest is injured. You’re the host, re- Hartford Automobile Insurance will 
member . . . so it’s up to you to offer —_ take care of all medical expenses up to 
the hest medical care. And you can! $250 per person. It covers your guests, 
For a few extra dollars—as little as your family, yourself. 
| TigIRACK 16 | 
Did you forget something? °. Herewe go again... 
a ¢ ie every two minutes! 


Clang, clang...two minutes 
up...time for another fire! 
That’s America’s fire rec- 
ord. Don’t let your prop- 
erty be next! Eliminate fire 
hazards. And make sure 
your fire insurance is ade- 
quate to cover today’s 


How to offset an ill wind higher values, 


Be ready for it—Have Extended Cov- 
erage added to your Fire Insurance 
policy at little cost and secure protec- 
tion against windstorm and other 
specified causes. 


For instance, protection! For less than 
2 cents a day, you can get Hartford 
Accident Insurance. It pays up to $500 
for medical expenses caused by injuries 
in a transportation accident, up to 
$1000 for loss of sight, life or limbs. 


A Symbo! worth knowing 


Generations of Americans have 
found in the Hartford stag a sense 
of security when things were going 
wel: . . . a staunch and powerful 
friend when trouble threatened. It’s 
a symbol of dependability . . . the 
Hartford tra?e mark. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life imsurance ° ¢ T!artford 1-, Connecticut 


